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When nations become belligerent one hears much of armies and navies, 
but very little of the foes more deadly in proportion to their size than 


either—submarine mines. 


of deep mystery to the average citizen. 


Placing them and exploding them are subjects 


In the article that follows— 


which has been read and approved by the Secretary of War—Captain 


Ashburn tells in detail of this death-dealing mechanism, and 





thing of 


the work in progress in the harbors of the nation’s Pacific sea coast: 


HE days of “Damn the torpedoes, go 

ahead,” have passed away, and the 

naval commander of to-day who would 
attempt to ride into fame by any such tactics, 
would find himself and his crew food for 
fishes, and his ship and guns material for star 
dust. A harbor properly mined, and_ the 
mines adequately protected by rapid fire guns, 
is impregnable from the sea side. The 
function of mines, and their effect upon the 
morale of the enemy, are twofold. Primarily, 
they are intended to destroy the ships of the 
enemy; and secondarily, they are designed to 
hold the fleet of the enemy beyond bombarding 
distance of the port, and well within the 
effective range of the large sea coast guns. 


They are the most dreaded, because the most 
effective weapon, of sea coast defense. 

The efficacy of mines has long been recog- 
nized by the army and navy, but it took many 
years to get a sufficient appropriation through 
Congress to form a nucleus for our present 
up-to-date system. ‘The mine service in the 
army was formerly in the hands of the engi- 
neers, but in the early part of this decade, it 
passed into the hands of the coast artillery, 
which is charged with the defense of all our 
harbors, and whose paraphernalia includes all 
the elements of sea coast defense from fourteen- 
inch guns to three-inch guns, mortars and 
mines. The Engineer school at Willetts 
Point, New York, became the school of 
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328 FORTS UNDER THE SEA 


Submarine Defense at Fort Totten, New York, 
and this was later consolidated with the 
Artillery school at Fort Monroe, Virginia. 

One torpedo company was originally formed 
at Fort ‘Totten, and upon the organization 
of three more shortly afterward, the Pacific 
Coast made its first step forward in mine 
defense by the assignment of the 60th Company 
at the Presidio of San Francisco, as a mine 
company. ‘To command this company, one 
of the graduates of the original class at the 
school of Submarine Defense was assigned, 
and he started here what has since been known 
as the Submarine school. This school has 
developed until to-day it very nearly rivals 
the school for Electrician Sergeants at Fort 
Totten, a branch of the Artillery school, the 
sole purpose of which is to develop enlisted 
men competent to handle the complicated 
mechanism involved in power plants and 
submarine mining. 

As soon as graduates of the Submarine 
school were available they were sent to the 
various posts along the Pacifie Coast, and 
within a year the stimulus that had been 
given to mine work by these men, and the 
interest aroused amongst the enlisted men was 
remarkable. ‘The value of the work done by 
these men cannot be over estimated, and to 
General Arthur Murray, the present able and 
energetic chief of coast artillery, is due the 
fact that this important part of the coast 
artillery has expanded and developed until 
to-day, of the one hundred and seventy com- 
panies of coast artillery, forty-two are devoted 
exclusively to submarine work, and are 
designated as mine companies. Three of 
these companies are stationed at the Presidio 
of San Francisco, two in the Philippine Islands, 
two will be at Honolulu, several at Puget sound, 
one or more at the mouth of the Columbia 
river, and one at San Diego, California. 
When the fortifications at Los Angeles are 
completed, there will doubtless be two or 
three there. 

Up to the time the coast artillery took con- 
trol of submarine mining there had been no 
vessels built of sufficient size solely for the 
purpose of mine planting. Shortly after- 
ward, there were four vessels built for this 
special purpose, and just recently four more 
have been completed, and put in commission. 
The present scheme is to have four of these 
vessels on the Pacific Coast, and four on the 
Atlantic. Up to April of this year the work 
of mine planting on the Pacific Coast had been 
done by means of tugs, lighters, and small 


craft. On the Atlantic Coast the planters 
had gone from post to post, giving instruction 
to the enlisted men in the science of planting 
mines, and keeping them intact. On Decem- 
ber second, last year, there sailed from Fort 
Monroe, four mine planters, two of them 
destined for the Pacific Coast, one for the 
Philippines, and one for the Hawaiian Islands. 
On the morning of April 16th, 1909, two. of 
these the Armistead and the Ringgold, sailed 
into San Francisco harbor, to culminate the 
practical and theoretical work that the mine 
companies of the Presidio, San Diego, Puget 
sound and the Columbia river, had been having 
for the past two years. The Armistead is 
commanded by Captain Frank Kk. Fergusson, 
coast artillery corps, and he is assisted by 
First Lieutenant Henry T. Burgin, who will 
succeed to the command of the planter 
Armistead upon the relief of Captain Fergus- 
son. The latter has been continuously in 
command of the Armistead since 1906, and is 
probably the best qualified mine planter 
commander in the service to-day. Lieutenant 
Burgin is a graduate of the Artillery school, 
and has already had much practical experi- 
ence on the planter. The Ringgold is com- 
manded by First Lieutenant C. L. Corbin, a 
clever and rising young officer, who, with the 
example of his distinguished uncle, Lieutenant 
General H. C. Corbin, U. S. A., before him, 
will doubtless rise to further distinction in his 
profession. The Ringgold has been assigned 
the task, and has departed from San Francisco 
to take it up, of assisting by practical work the 
mine companies on Puget sound and_ the 
Columbia river. To the Armistead is assigned 
the territory including San Francisco, San 
Diego and Los Angeles. The planter to arrive 
soon at Honolulu will cover the Hawaiian 
Islands. ; 

The planters will stay at the various ports 
for certain unspecified times, until all the men 
in the various mine companies have been 
thoroughly qualified in all the phases of practi- 
cal work aboard the mine planters, and on the 
water. The various companies of the mine 
commands at the Presidio, Puget sound, San 
Diego, and the Columbia river have been hard 
at work for the past six years under unpro- 
pitious conditions, and each one has worked 
out its own salvation in its own particular way. 
In San Francisco harbor this work has been 
done by means of the tug Alexander, and three 
motor boats, fifteen horsepower each, and 
barges. Similar equipment has been used in 
ach of the other harbors. The present 

















AWAITING THE SIGNAL TO SWING A MINE INTO POSITION UNDER THE WAVES, FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MINE PLANTER ARMISTEAD IN SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 


system of electrical installation at the various 
posts on the Pacific Coast has been made 
within the last two years. Heretofore this 
Coast has been behindhand, but to-day the 
equipment is the most modern, the store 
houses are full of modern material, the officers 
and men enthusiastic, and the work has been 
carried on with a vim and success that is 
astonishing; and it has all been done so 
quietly, so unostentatiously, that even the 
indefatigable newspaper reporters have failed 
to sense the meaning and importance of it. 
Day after day, and week after week, in every 
important harbor of the Coast, officers and 
men have labored day and night to perfect 
themselves in the new system. Mines have 
been planted and raised, and tested under 
every conceivable condition; the effects of 
currents and tides upon the mines have been 
examined into; the peculiarities of each particu- 
lar section of water in each harbor noted for 
information; the particular holding quality 
of the bottom for anchors is known; the men 
have been classified according to the particular 
part of the work that they can best do; and 


all arrangements that could possibly be of 
value in time of war have been made. 

The work naturally divides itself in two 
parts, the shore work and the water work. 
The shore work includes the operation of the 
power plants, storage batteries, dynamos, 
motors, searchlights, the power panel and 
operating boards. ‘The casemate consists of a 
storage battery room, dynamo room and 
operating room. Every electrical connection, 
every switchboard, every device for testing, 
is in the operating room of the casemate, and 
it is there that the shore expert makes or mars 
the whole system. If the casemate fails, all 
the work outside is naught, and if the water 
work fails the casemate is only temporarily 
powerless. 

The operation of the casemate proper upon 
this Coast can scarcely be improved upon; 
it is there that most of the labor and instruction 
of the past two years has been expended, and 
to-day the various mine companies upon the 
Coast are full of men to whom the details of 
this work are as familiar as the details of 
gunnery are to the other companies; the 
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330 FORTS 
planters are here to make them as perfect in 
the water work. With this end in view, a 
certain number of men are detailed from a 
mine company to live aboard the planter, where 
under the supervision of the planter officer, 
instruction is given them in every practical 
detail, and they are drilled until they become 
‘These then expert 
instructors and another squad of men is sent 
aboard, one of the original men acting as 
instructor for one man of the second squad. 
Under such tutelage as this, the second squad 
rapidly acquires proficiency, 
Finishing all the men of one mine company 
at a post, the planter proceeds to another, 
where the same scheme is followed, and this 
will be kept up until each mine company on 
the Pacific Coast will have planted, raised and 


perfect. men become 


and so. on. 





fired mines under every conceivable condition. 

Now mines are planted in various ways, 
Roughly 
speaking, they are divided into groups, each 
mine of each group being attached to its own 


depending upon the harbor itself. 


particular mine panel in the casemate, and 
acting as its own signal annunciator, and the 
mines are so close together that it would be 
impossible ior a warship to pass through the 
lines without striking one of them. A typical 
arrangement is indicated in the accom- 
panying diagram A. 

Various difficulties arise in different harbors 
depending upon the depth of the channel, the 
tide, ete. Each local situation must be met 
separately, and the ingenuity of the mine 
officer is often severely taxed. For example, 
in the harbor of San Francisco there is a 
section locally known as the Potato Patch, 


UNDER 


THE SEA 

which is formed by the inrush and meeting 
of waters from three directions. The swirl 
in this patch is so great that a small boat will 
be turned round and round against its rudder 
at a particular time each day. This surface 
swirl is not nearly so great as it is deeper 
down, and strange as it may seem, it will twist 
a wire cable apart in the course of a week. 
This is one thing that the officer in charge of 
mine work in San Francisco harbor has 
obviated by one means or another. Nearly 
every harbor has some situation similar to 
this. At the upper end of Long Island sound 
is the Race, a particularly hard and dangerous 
place to plant mines, and yet they have been 
planted. One of the accompanying illustra- 


tions shows the explosion of a mine in that 
very place. 


UNTANGLING A COM- 
PLICATED SNARL IN 
A MINE CABLE 


Valuable as mines are as an adjunct of sea 
coast defense, the mistake must not be made 
of supposing that they alone are capable of 
keeping an enemy out of the harbor. They 
supplement the sea coast guns of large calibre, 
the efficiency of which depends upon the 
tracking of the target, getting the range for 
the guns, and making various corrections, so 
as to hit the target. Such efficiency is destroyed 
in a great measure by heavy fogs, failure of 
searchlights, poor gunnery, etc. On_ the 
contrary, if you can imagine a series of intel- 
lectual octopi, stretched across the entrance 
to a channel, each tentacle provided with a 
nerve, reaching not to the body of the octopus, 
but to a highly educated brain on shore, and 
with intelligence enough to designate abso- 
lutely and instantaneously the exact position 
of a ship in the harbor, you have some small 
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idea of what the mine 
defense of a harbor 
is. (As a safeguard 
in case the octopi 
should fail in their 
duty there is also 
provided a range 
finding system simi- 
lar to that used for 
guns.) Thebrainon 
shore has simply to 
turn a switch on 
the operating board 
and there is 
municated along 
that particular nerve 
octopus a 
current of electricity 


com- 


THOMAS Q. 


ASHBURN 


not exploding when 
it should, and ex- 
ploding when it 
should not, was the 
case which occurred 
in Boston harbor in 
the early part of 
1899. 

Mines are either 
contact or controlla- 
ble, and these latter 
may be either auto- 
matic or semi-auto- 
matic. Contact 
mines are 
which explode upon 
the shock of impact 
with any ship, and 


those 


MINE 





CAPTAIN F. K. FERGUSSON, 


COMMANDING THE 
PLANTER ARMISTEAD 





that fires a fuse, which explodes a mine in 
immediate contact with the ship, and from 
$3,000,000 to $15,000,000 worth of the goods 


and chattels of the enemy 
are made hors de combat. 

To the casual reader of 
current history, striking 
examples of the effects of 
a mine explosion are the 
sinking of one Japanese 
warship, and several Rus- 
sian 
Japanese -var, while the 
Maine will be forever 
remembered in American 
history. 


vessels during the 


In these particular cases 
the mines were equally 
dangerous to friend and 
foe, and the constant en- 
deavor of the coastartillery 
corps has been to perfect 
a submarine torpedo that 
will be absolutely safe for 
our own ships, and fatal 
for those of the enemy. 
It is a matter of congratu- 
lation to the American 
public that such a mine 
has been designed, and is 
at present in use, in the 
defense of all the import- 
ant harbors of the United 
States. The experience of 
the Russo-Japanese war 
was not unexpected by the 
students — of 
warfare in our army. A 
striking example of a mine 


submarine 


THIS HAPPENED WHEN 
PRESSED THE 


were the kind of mines used by the Russians 
in their floating mines in the Russo-Japanese 


War. 





THE MAN ASHORE 
BUTTON 


In the earliest forms of these, a bottle of 


sulphuric acid was so ar- 
ranged that upon a sudden 
shock the bottle 
broken, and the acid was 
precipitated into a small 
jar of sugar, creating a 
flame and the consequent 
explosion of the mine 
charge proper. This crude 
device was modified from 
time to time, but the essen- 
tial principle remains the 
same forall contact mines: 


Was 


i.e., the shock of contact 
closes a connection which 
fires the 
evident that they are dan- 
gerous alike to friend and 
An automatic mine 
works upon the 
principle, except that the 
necessary electrical connec- 
tions must be made before- 
hand in the casemate, in 
which case it is practically 
a contact mine, while a 
semi-automatic mine is one 
which will attract attention 
to the fact that it has been 
struck, will close all neces- 


mine, so it is 


foe. 
same 


sary electrical connections 
for firing, save only one, 
which can be closed or not 
at the will of the operator. 

In our 
mine in use to-day is a 


service — the 
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combination of automatic and semi-auto- 
matic mine. It can, at the will of the operator, 
be made harmless for the passage of our own 
ships, or a havoc-creating engine of destruction 
for the enemy. I presume that the lay mind 
assumes at once that the most powerful 
explosive known is used in submarine mines, 
and nitro-glycerine, explosive gelatine or 
dynamite, occur at once to the student of the 
chemistry of explosives. The question of the 
proper ammunition for submarine mines has 
occupied the most brilliant minds of the 
army for the past 
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be thought so up to the most recent years. 
To revert to the disaster in Boston harbor 
in 1899, it may be well to remember that the 
harbor was mined during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. On one occasion one of these mines 
was churned up by the propeller of a merchant 
ship coming into the harbor, and the ship was 
saved by the direct intervention of Providence, 
as the mine failed to explode. Now, in 
raising and unloading this group, a mine fell 
against a stone wall on George’s Island, or 
bumped into another mine, and four mines 
exploded — simultane- 





thirty years. As early E> 
as the seventies, Gen- 
eral Abbott,  after- 
wards chief of engin- 
cers, began a series of 
experiments in Long 
Island sound, todeter- | 
mine therelativeavail- | 
ability of the then 
known explosives, for 
use in such torpedoes. 
Among other things 
he found that nitro- 
glycerine, though it 
gave a much more 
effective explosion out 
of water, did not give 
as effective explosion 
under water as dyna- 
mite, which is a com- 
bination of nitro-glye- 
erine and kiesselguhr, 
an infusorial earth. 
Ile experimented with 
gun cotton, but does 
not seem to have 
reached the conclusion 
that it was suitable for 
this purpose. Gun 
cotton, be it known, 








ously. Of the eight 
men, eight horses, and 
two wagons in the 
immediate vicinity, all 
that was ever found 
was the scalp lock of 
a man, and the hoof 
of a horse. 

After this, the ques- 
tion naturally arose, 
“If a mine loaded with 
dynamite can be 
struck by the propellor 
of a ship, and not 
explode, and another 
mine receive only a 
slight jar and explode, 
what is the cause, and 
what is the remedy 
for suchacondition °” 
The solution was hard 
to find, but it revolu- 
tionized the entire 
policy of submarine 
mining in the United 
States. The cause 
was that condensed 
moisture on the inside 
of the mine case, and 
probable leakage of 








occurs in various 
forms, more or less ADJUSTING A 
stable, depending 

upon the degree of nitration, and is obtained 
by treating cotton—common ordinary, cleaned 
cotton, such as is used in making clothing 
with nitric and sulphuric acid, and colloiding 
the resultant material. 

It seems strange that one of the most 
powerful explosives known, and the cook’s 
apron, are made from the same material, only 
differently treated. General Abbott reached 
the conclusion that dynamite was the proper 
explosive to use in mines, and it continued to 


REEL OF CABLE 


the mine cap, had 
formed quite a quan- 
tity of water on the 
inside of the case, which water, washing back 
and forth through the dynamite, had sifted out 
the nitro-glycerine from the kiesselguhr, and the 
nitro-glycerine had eaten into the mine case 
until it became part and parcel thereof, and 
when the mine fell, the slight jar detonated it. 
If the reader desires to see how quickly and 
effectively nitro-glycerine explodes, let him 
procure one drop, place it upon an anvil, and 
strike it with a hammer. Thechancesare that 
he will think that a mine has exploded under 























him, and the hammer will certainly try to fly 
out of his hands. 
That was the cause, now for the remedy. 


Some other explosive ? Yes, but what? It 


has already been mentioned that General 
Abbott did not seem much impressed with the 
possibilities of gun cotton, but officers of 
foreign armies had been. It was accidentally 
discovered that while dry gun cotton was 





REPAIR WORK 
IN THE JUNC- 
TION-BOX BOAT 


that the question of buoyancy determined the 
size of the mine case, quite independent of 
the weight of the charge. A loaded mine 
weighs from three to four hundred pounds, 
depending upon the size of the case, and this 
includes the case, the charge, compound plug, 
etc. The compound plug consists of a num- 
ber of different parts, and the object of all 
these parts is to prevent leakage through the 
hole in the plug in which the 





highly explosive, wet gun cotton 
was absolutely safe and easy to 
handle, and could be exploded. 
Gun cotton, containing the 
proper percentage of water, can 
be burned in the hand, and it 
burns slowly at that, but to 
attempt to burn dry gun cotton 
in one’s hand is trifling with 
Providence. 

The next problem to present 
itself was how to explode wet 
gun cotton, and the solution 
of that wasfound to be a deton- 
ator of dry gun cotton. Fol- 
lowing the solution of this 
problem came the invention of 
a mine case that would hold a 
sufficient charge of gun cotton, 
would keep the primer dry, 
and be of sufficient buoyancy 
not to be sunk by its own weight 
and that of the charge, or be 
sucked under water too far by 
the action of currents and tide. 
Suffice it to say, in passing, 








JUST A LITTLE ONE THAT 
MEANT BUSINESS 


loading wire is inserted. As 
this loading wire leads to the 
fuses which are inserted in the 
priming charge of dry gun 
cotton which must be kept dry, 
their value is apparent. ‘The 
loaded mine case is repre- 
sented here by diagram B. 
After this problem had been 
solved, and the priming charge 
kept dry, about nine out of the 
ten mines failed to explode. 
This caused new investigations, 
as the same trouble had been 
found abroad as at home, and 
various theories were advanced 
to account for it. It has been 
reported that the English, wish- 
ing to give a demonstration 
before some members of the 
royal family of the efficacy of 
their mine system, procured an 
old hulk, passed it over a mine 
field and blew it up. The 
strange part about it was that 
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the mine failed to explode, 
but the ship was blown 
up anyhow, and this is 
accounted for by the 
fact that a large 
charge of dyna- 

mite had been fas- 

tened underneath 

the hulk, and fired 
by a time fuse. Need- 
less to say, the demonstra- 
tion was a grand success, 
and the royal party com- 
pletely charmed. 

For a long time it was believed by some that 
the dry gun cotton was not a detonator, till one 
day a French scientist advanced the theory 
that while the dry gun cotton did detonate, the 
detonating wave would not pass through an 
air space greater than three-fourths inch. 
Detonation, as distinguished from explosion, 
is the absolutely instantaneous conversion of 
the explosive material into gases, while in an 
explosion the rate of burning of the explosive 
can be accurately determined. The effect 
of the detonating wave seems to be somewhat 
similar to what is known in mechanics as 
sympathetic vibration, an example of which 
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is the very common experi- 
ment performed of mak- 
ing various instruments 


in a room respond to 
a certain note on a 

« Bre ; a 
violin by breaking 
into sound. This 







Frenchman con- 
tended that the gun 
cotton, which is never 
tightly packed against the 
compound plug, fell away, 
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waves, and left a space too 
great for the detonating wave to pass through. 
Various experiments were undertaken in our 
service to test this theory, but when the gun 
cotton was packed tightly against the plug, the 
failures to explode were as many as ever. 
Finally it occurred to one of our best known 
artillerists that perhaps the material of which 
the fuse case was composed would not transmit 
the detonating wave. A series of experiments 
was undertaken at the school of Submarine 
Defense to determine if this be the case, and 
if so to find the material that would be water 
tight, and at the same time would transmit 
the detonating wave. A cake of dry gun 
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DIAGRAM ‘“‘D,”’ SHOWING 
APPEARANCE OF A MINE 
IN THE WATER AFTER 
PLANTING 


cotton was placed upon a cake of wet gun 
cotton, and various materials were placed 
between the cakes. The experiments finally 
reached the stage where the wet and dry gun 
cotton were separated only by a piece of 
ordinary wire screen, and the detonating wave 
was not transmitted from the dry to the wet 
gun cotton, and the wet cotton failed to explode. 
After numerous trials the proper material to 
transmit this wave was discovered, and 
to-day, after endless trials, there has been no 
single failure to explode, attributable to this 
cause, recorded in our service. 

The next step in the process was to make the 
mines controllable. This is done by varying 
the resistance. ‘To go into elementary details 
the fundamental equation of electricity is 
C=E/R, in which C represents the current, 
E the electromotive force, and R, the resist- 
ance. Keeping one term of this equation 
constant, and varying the second, will cause a 
corresponding variation in the third. For 
example, if we desire C to be 5, we can obtain 
it by using an E of 100, and an R of 20: 

C (current) =100/20=5 

By variation of the current, and a proper 
arrangement of the apparatus, we can cause 
certain switches to drop, others to close, etc. 
If now there be a system devised such that 
when a mine be struck it will cause a sufficient 
variation in the current to drop a shutter, or 
ring a bell, or light a lamp, or do all of them 
together, we have an absolutely instantaneous 
indication that a particular mine has been 
struck, and this is automatic. If the current 
which then passes through the mine is not 
sufficient to fire it, the element of perfect 
safety upon contact has been introduced, in 
conjunction with that of perfect position 







finding. If it be now desired to fire it, a 
sufficient current throughout the system for 
that purpose may be obtained in a variety of 
ways, and the different nations have adopted 
different devices, more or less satisfactory 
Sleeman, in his “Torpedoes and ‘Torpedo 
Warfare,” describes no less than five devices 
for this purpose, but a very simple diagram 
will illustrate how it may be done. (See 
diagram C.) 


If the switch A be open, no current will 
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DIAGRAM “B,”’ 
THE EXPLOSIVE 
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for each mine. In the meantime the loaded 
mines have been prepared, attached to the 
single conductor cables, and at the proper 
time the planter moves near the junction-box 
boat, passes it the end of the cable, and while 
the planter moves out again the men in the 
junction-box boat make the necessary joints 
and tests and the mine is dropped at the end 
of the single conductor cable. A mine pre- 
pared for pk unting, and ready to drop in the 
water, appears hanging on the planter in an 
accompanying photograph. After it has been 
planted it appears as shown diagram D. 
A ship passing along over the mine, or near it, 
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pass through the lamp and bell. If it be 
closed, a sufficient current passes through them 
and lights the lamp and rings the bell. Ob- 
serve that at this stage of the operation the 
mine is only connected with the signaling 
battery, and the current is not sufficient to 
fire the mine. In nearly all services the closing 
of the switch A is done automatically when 
the mine is struck, thus making the mine its 
own annunciator. Now a sufficient current 
may be made to pass through the mine if the 
switch B be closed, and the firing battery 
thrown in circuit. It will not fire unless this 
connection is made, and thus the mine may 
be made perfectly safe for our own vessels, 
and fatal for all others. So much for the 
methods of the intellectual octopi scattered 
throughout the harbor. 

When ready for use, the reel is placed on 
the planter on jacks, and the planter moves 
out, the reel uncoiling as it goes, the shore end 
meanwhile having _—_ made fast. When the 
reel is exhausted, if a sufficient distance has 
not been reached, ane reel is placed in 
position, joints made, and the planter pro- 
ceeds on its way. At the end of the multiple 
conductor cablea junction box is attached, and 
from this radiates a single conductor cable 








causes the signal in the casemate on shore to 
work, and the mine can be fired or not at the 
will of the operator. 

At the conclusion of hostilities the mines are 
exploded or raised. If it be desired to raise 
them the planter proceeds in the reverse order, 
getting one end of the cable on board, and 
underrunning it over a pulley or cathead 
until the raising rope is reached, when the 
strain is transferred from the cable to the 
raising rope. ,The raising rope is then 
wound around a steam winch and the anchor 
raised, the mine coming to the surface with 
a peculiar sound, which once heard, is never 
forgotten. 

In this article many of the essential details 
have necessarily been omitted or suppressed, 
but enough has been said for the average 
citizen to gain a working idea of the problem 
which confronts the mine officer in his task, 
and the methods pursued to overcome them. 
In no department of our service have such 
radical and effective changes been made 
in so few years, and to-day the American 
public may rest secure in the knowledge that 
the material and personnel of our mine service 
is unsurpassed, if anywhere equaled, in the 
world. 
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DON GASPAR DE PORTOLA 


By Donavtp E. Surri 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 
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This month, San Francisco, risen from the ashes of three years ago, will cele- 
brate—October 19th-23rd—the one hundred and fortieth anniversary of the 
discovery of San Francisco bay by Portola. The event will be a Carnival of revels 
and cheer in which thousands of visitors from everywhere are expected to join. 
Ships from the fleets of all nations are coming, aeroplanes are promised, and 
every kind of sport on earth is on the programme list, ending with balls and 
bull fights. The deeds of Portola and the characteristics of this rather obscure 
and hitherto unknown hero-warrior are here graphically set forth by Dr. Smith, 
who made a journey from San Francisco to Mexico City and Puebla in order to 
secure the full intormation which Sunset desired to present to readers at this 
opportune time: 


ISTORY affords many examples of No one 


to the name of Gaspar de Portol. 





men who owe their reputation and 

fame to a happy conjuncture of events 
over which they had little or no influence, but 
which resulted in giving them a prominence 
far beyond their real talents or intrinsic merits. 
It would probably be difficult to find a better 
example of this kind of good fortune, at least in 
the possession of posthumous fame, than is to 
be seen in the celebrity which is now attached 


will pretend that Portola was a great man in 
any sense of the term. It is almost equally 
doubtful whether anyone would maintain that 
he ever did anything worthy of a small part of 
the attention which is now being lavished upon 
a certain incident in his career, and 
combination circumstances 
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making his name one of the most familiar, to 
Californians at least, of all of the 
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number surviving from the eighteenth century. 
People who would have difficulty in recalling 
a single fact from the life of Frederick the 
Great, or Voltaire, or William Pitt know as 
much as anybody knows about Portol4, and he 
looms up bigger on the historical horizon of 
most of us these days than nine-tenths of the 
really great characters of the past. 

The fact that a certain ordinary captain of 
dragoons happened to be the ranking officer 
on the spot when Gilvez fitted out the expe- 
dition for California, combined with the fact 
that the said captain blundered somewhat in 
carrying out the orders of his superior and 
went to a place of whose future importance he 
never dreamed in a mistaken effort to get to 
his real destination, secured for him immortal- 
ity. For it will now take a miracle to obliter- 
ate absolutely the name of Portola from 
history. Even the destructive agencies which 
in 1906, leveled a great city and swept away 
many important historical records helped to 


FACSIMILE SIGNATURE OF PORTOLA, TRACED 
ORIGINAL IN 
CITY OF MEXICO, 


FROM THE 


ARCHIVES OF THE 
ACCENT OVER THE FINAL A, SETTLING BEYOND 
DISPUTE THE QUESTION OF PRONUNCIATION 


OF THE NAME 


fix his glory the more firmly. ‘The San 
Francisco earthquake and fire made possible 
the celebration of the rebuilding of the city, 
and the one hundred and fortieth anniversary 
of the expedition to Monterey has offered a 
convenient date for a fiesta, the most striking 
result of which will be the glorification of 
Portola. He was then, in a large measure, 
a creature of history not a creator of it. He 
was carried on to fortune on the crest of that 
wave of Spanish territorial expansion which 
happened to be at its height at the time of his 
life most favorable to him and his name so 
came to be associated with certain great 
events to whose accomplishment he made but 
slight contribution. 

The occupation of California and that new 
vigor which was infused into the Spanish 
colonial administration and particularly that 
of Mexico in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century was due to the enlightened despot, 
Charles III and his great agent in America, 


José Gédlvez. For a century and a half, 
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Spanish statesmen had been intending to 
occupy the Californias and utilize what they 
supposed to be the finest harbor on the coast, 
that of Monterey, which had been described 
by Vizcaino in 1602 and which was believed 
to afford a convenient stopping place for the 
ships engaged in the Philippine trade. The 
decadence of Spain as a European power and 
the general inefficiency which characterized 
the conduct of affairs in Spanish America 
prevented this project from being put into 
execution. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, however, Spain experienced a revival 
of material prosperity and national energy 
which restored her once more to a place 
among the great powers of Europe, while a 
new period of enlightenment in the government 
of the country and a new age of reform not 
only made her again something of her former 
self but started her for the last time upon the 
path of expansion which brought her into 
such close connection with the current of our 
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North American history. Charles III, the 
greatest of the Spanish Bourbons, came to the 
throne in 1759. His war with England in 
what we call the French and Indian war, led 
to renewed military activity in America and 
the sending over of a number of Spanish 
regiments. One of these, a dragoon regiment 
bearing the name Espana, organized in Vera 
Cruz largely out of new arrivals from Spain, 
had among its captains a middle-aged Catalan, 
Gaspar de Portola. 

In spite of all that has been written on the 
heroic age of the Spanish in America and of 
the explorations and conquests along the 
Pacific Coast, almost nothing has been known 
about the life of the first governor of California. 
One will look in vain through the secondary 
histories for more than an occasional reference 
to the man whom California is honoring so 
much this year. In the great history of 
Bancroft, Portol4 comes in as it were, for 
honorable mention but the promise of a 
biographical note on him was never kept, 
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because of lack of information. The con- 
temporary accounts which are the bases of 
our modern histories contain little more than 
allusions to the commandant of the land 
expedition of 1769. The great historian of 
early California, Padre Palou, in his noticias 
has the fullest information of any of them, but 
he leaves our curiosity still ungratified, while 
the various diaries, written by members of the 
expedition, such as those of Padre Crespi and 
the engineer officer, Costanso, are briefer still 
and only indicate that the head of the expe- 
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no evidence that he himself was ennobled 
and that therefore he might have sprung from 
non-noble family. On the other hand, the 
name Portoli does not occur in Spanish 
history, or at least it was not well enough 
known so that it could have belonged to one 
of the grandees of Spain. Tis Catalan 
ancestry was rather in his favor than otherwise, 
because in many ways the most progressive 
and intelligent part of the population of Spain 
comes from that Mediterranean province, 
where at the present time the whole population 
is seething with discontent and revolutionary 
ideas. The little town of Balaguer is among 
the southern foothills of the Pyrenees above the 
old city of Lérida on the river Segre. It is 
back in one of the wildest and most picturesque 
parts of Spain, a region so far removed from 
the modern current of civilization that it is 
still innocent of railroad connections with the 
outer world. From this town, at the age of 
eleven years, the youthful Portola set out to 
join the army and to begin a military career 
extending over forty-four years. It was on 
the thirty-first of July, 1734, that he 

Vai received his commission as alférez, or 
ensign, In the dragoon regiment of 
ra Villaviciosa and Numancia. He 
remained in this rank for eight 
years, eight months, and twenty- 

six days, and there is no record 

of what service he saw during 


ne a — this time or how heconducted 
eae. Postald. BS - himself during “8 — 
From documents ot apprentices up in the 
recently discovered g = of nine At any 
“a the Mexican ar eta SA WA rate his promotion came 
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Portolaé was born in the town . o RA in the regiment of 
or district of Balaguer, in Cata- \ 


lonia,in 1723. Though no date has 

been discovered which has been as- 

signed as the year of his birth, he made 
affidavit in September, 1770, that he was 
forty-seven years of age. This would make 
it possible for him to have been born in the 
latter part of 1722, so the exact year of his 
birth is not yet definitely known, to say nothing 
of the month or day. His parents belonged 
to the lesser nobility for he was certified to be 
of calidad noble. The statement that he 
belonged to the lesser nobility is based upon 
inference, because there is little probability and 
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dragoons and grenadiers of Numancia. In this 
capacity he spent the next twenty-one years of 
his life during which time he saw considerable 
activeservice and left a record which was credit- 
able if not distinguished. He saw considerable 
fighting in Italy, in the war waged between his 
country and Austria for the control of the 
peninsula, and in the battle of Madona del 
Olmo he was wounded, receiving later on, 
favorable notice from his superior for this 
distinction. His regiment was also engaged in 
the campaign of Portugal, though we know 
nothing in particular about his deeds in the 
Spanish expedition into the neighboring state. 
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fought on opposing sides in the battle of 
Valencia, neither having at the time any reason 
to suspect that a few years later they would each 
secure permanent fame in such opposite ways, 
on opposite sides of the American continent. 

After a couple of years of inactivity, Portola 
mounted another rung in the ladder of pro- 
motion by being created captain of dragoons 
in the regiment Espana, July thirty-first, 1764. 
As was stated above, it was about this time 
that Spain was increasing her regular forces 
in America by sending over a number of 
veteran regiments and among them was this 
one Espana to which Portola had so recently 


THE DIARY OF TITE VOYAGE MADE BY LAND BY DON GASPAR DE PORTOLA, CAPTAIN OF DRAGOONS 


IN THE REGIMENT OF SPAIN, GOVERNOR OF THE CALIFORNIAS, TO THE PORTS OF SAN DIEGO 


AND MONTEREY, SITUATED IN THE 33RD AND 37TH DEGREES. 


HAVING BEEN APPOINTED 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THIS EXPEDITION BY THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS SENOR DON JOSEPH DE 


GALVEZ IN VIRTUE OF THOSE VICE-REGAL POWERS WHICH HAD BEEN GRANTED TO HIM BY 


HIS EXCELLENCY. 


OF THE LEATHER WITH THEIR CAPTAIN, 


SAID EXPEDITION TO BE COMPOSED OF THIRTY-SEVEN SOLDIERS 


DON FERNANDO DE RIVERA, WIIO 


WAS TO GO IN ADVANCE WITH TWENTY-SEVEN SOLDIERS, TILE GOV- 


ERNOR WITH TEN SOLDIERS AND A SERGEANT FOLLOWING 


IHORAS 


6 On the 11th day of May we set out from Santa Maria, the mission farthest 


north, escorted by four soldiers and accompanied by Father Junipero Serra, president 


of the missions, and the Reverend Father Fray Miguel Campa. 


On this day we 


went about four hours with very little water for the animals and without any pastur- 


age, therefore, we were obliged to march on in the afternoon in order to procure 


some, however, without water. 


or 


On the 12th we went along a good road for five hours; we stopped at 


a place 


which is called the Well of Fresh Water; without pasturage. 


It is not unlikely that we may never know 
how meritorious these long services with the 
army were. In general, these campaigns have 
never enlisted any considerable interest, and 
there were certainly no notable feats of arms 
to draw the attention of modern writers. One 
thought does, however, force itself upon us in 
connection with the Spanish invasion of Portu- 
gal in 1762. The leading spirit in the Anglo- 
Portuguese army which eventually turned back 
the invaders wasa certain General Burgoyne, the 
self-same commander who in 1777 surrendered 
at Saratoga. One is surely justified in calling 
attention to the fact that Burgoyne and Portola 


TRANSLATION OF THE TITLE PAGE OF PORTOLA’S DIARY (SEE OPPOSITE PAGE) 


been transferred. All of this was very fortu- 
nate for Don Gaspar, because soon after his 
regiment arrived, it was ordered to the fron- 
tier, then the provinces of Sonora and Sinaloa, 
where a war was being carried on intermittently 
against the Indians. 

While serving over in the northwestern part 
of the viceroyalty of New Spain, certain new 
developments in the internal politics of Spain 
opened up an opportunity for our Catalan 
officer of dragoons. King Charles III had 
resolved to join in the general attack upon the 
Jesuits, who, needless tosay, formed a very pow- 
erful religious order both in Spain and in Spanish 











THROUGH THE DRY LEAVES OF AUTUMN 


OR BROWN WITH FADED GRASS, 


America and who had been expelled recently 
from Portugal and France. It is not necessary 
here to enter into a discussion of the motive 
which actuated the king in this matter, as our 
interest just at present relates exclusively to 
its bearing upon the career of Portola and the 
history of California. Whatever the reasons 
may have been, the Spanish government 
decided upon the sudden expulsion of the 
Jesuits from every part of the Spanish empire. 
The great Visitor General Gidlvez was then 
personally directing the pacification of Sonora 
province, and it fell to him also to superintend 
the expulsion of the Jesuit fathers in that part 
of Mexico. 
from the rest of the provincias internas 
Lower California 


Though geographically separated 
which 
Gilvez was then organizing 
was joined to them for purposes of adminis- 
tration. Accordingly, it fell to Gilvez to 
depute an officer to collect the Jesuits in the 
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AND OVER RIDGES DARK WITH CHAPARRAL 
PORTOLA’S MEN CLIMBED 
UPWARD FROM THE SEA 


Lower California missions and send them out 
of the country. ‘The man selected for this object 
was the veteran captain, Gaspar de Portol:i. 
No evidence has been found to explain why 
this selection was made, though on the other 
hand, there is no reason to look upon it as out 
of the ordinary or requiring especial expla- 
nation. He was however, thereby given a 
distinct promotion, for while his military rank 
remained simply that of captain, he was made 
governor of Lower California, witha salary of 
about three thousand pesos and given entire 
charge of the civil and military administration 
of the peninsula, his commission dating from 
October, 1767. 
a military force of twenty-five men under the 
command of Don José Maria 
Lasso, to whom was committed the actual 
arresting of the Jesuits and the taking of an 
inventory of all the property of the missions. 


The new governor was given 


immediate 














THE INTREPID BAND OF EXPLORERS PENETRATED THE SILENCE OF THE GREAT REDWOODS 


THAT SPREAD NORTHWARD FROM MONTEREY 


CLIMBING FOR A 





VANTAGE POINT ABOVE THE TREE TOPS 


There were only sixteen of these padres, so it 
was not a very great undertaking, but the 
work was apparently done to the satisfaction 
of the exacting visitor general and so paved 
the way for further advancement as soon as 
the opportunity might offer. The operation 
of getting the Jesuits out of the country did not 
go through absolutely witnout trouble, for we 
hear echoes of the misconduct of some of the 
soldiery who were placed in charge of the 
missions after the padres were gone, and of 
some little discrepancies in accounting for all 
the property turned over. But these diffi- 
culties were evidently not serious enough to 
prejudice Gélvez against the new governor of 
Lower California, nor lay him open to charges 
of “graft.” 

One episode in the life of Portol4 during 
this Lower California period has in it so much 
of the human interest that it must be recounted. 


Almost all the references to him are extremely 
brief and enlighten us little or not at all in 
regard to the personality of the man. One 
of the few exceptions is to be found in the 
narrative of Palou, where he describes the 
-arly measures for the expulsion of the Jesuits 
and the coming of Portolé and the Franciscans 
to the peninsula. It was on the twenty-eighth 
of August, 1767, that the new governor and 
Palou, with their followers, while on the sea 
voyage from San Blas to Loreto encountered 
a-severe storm. ‘The vessel they were in was 
not of a build to inspire confidence in the 
voyagers, and the future discoverer of Monterey 
was so badly scared and the means of relief 
were so miraculous that Palou later was moved 
to incorporate the whole incident in his 
history. It appears that Portol4 was im- 
moderately frightened by the storm (we are 
not told whether or not he suffered from 
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AT LAST, FROM THE HIGHEST RIDGE A GREAT BAY SPREAD LIKE SILVER FAR BELOW THEM. 
PO-DAY THE LAKE IN THE FOREGROUND PARTLY SUPPLIES THE METROPOLIS, 
A CITY THAT IS CELEBRATING THE DISCOVERY OF HER HARBOR 


mal de mer): had himself confessed, and “in 
the greatest affliction” besought the good 
padre to make a promise to some saint that 
they might be saved from the “horrible 
tempest.” Palou ordered his companion, 
Padre Gaston, to throw some bits of hay into 
the sea, which combined with prayers and the 
promise which Portolé requested, proved 
efficacious. The sea promptly calmed down 
and they completed their trip in safety. The 
tone of Paion’s narrative is just a little patron- 
izing of the dragoon captain, and the whole 
story is of such a character that it could 
scarcely be cited by any writer seeking to set 
up a Portola cult. 

While matters in Lower California were left 
in charge of Portoli, another sequence of 
events was leading up to that part of his life 
which is of supreme interest to Californians 
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to-day. A little before his transfer to the 
peninsula, the Spanish ambassador at St. 
Petersburg had written home describing the 
recent progress of the Russians in their settle- 
ments in Alaska and the Pacific northwest. 
The alarm caused by this news, combined with 
the general activity of the Spaniards in taking 
care of their imperial interests in America, 
led to the determination to carry through the 
long deferred project of occupying the harbor 
of Monterey and connecting it with the rest 
of Mexico by a chain of missions and settle- 
ments. <A part of the extraordinary energy of 
Gilvez, which some regarded as_ almost 
insane, was now turned to the realization of 
the ambitions of the Madrid government. 
Croix, who was then viceroy of New Spain, 
is chiefly famous for his amours and his quiet 
submissiveness to Gilvez, so the latter now 
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took in charge the entire matter of the occu- 
pation of Upper California. Nothing is 
known regarding the choice of commander of 
the new expedition, except the statement of 
the historian Palou that Portold volunteered 
his services and that he was, as a matter of 
fact, selected. The material arrangements 
for the expedition, the getting ready of men, 
ships, beasts of burden, and supplies were 
managed by Galvez in person, and Portol’s 
personal responsibility was pretty narrowly 
restricted to the actual command of the party 
which was to go by land. His official title 
was commandant-in-chief (comandante en jeje), 
though he was very commonly referred to as 
el senor gobernador, evidently a courtesy title 
based upon the position he held in Lower 
California. 

The march up the peninsula to San Diego 
was not without its fair share of obstacles to be 
overcome, but nothing occurred to deserve 
particular mention here. On one occasion 
Portola had to show his authority to preserve 
the property and the discipline of his command. 
A muleteer becoming exasperated at one of 
the beasts in his charge, tried his hand at a 
little independent castigation. Unfortunately, 
said castigation took the violent form of run- 
ning the offending burro through with his 
sword. Now this, of course, called for the 
prompt attention of the commandant; and 
Portol:i, wit the golden mete-wand of justice, 
sentenced the committer of burrocide to pay 
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the costs (of the burro) and continue the 
journey on foot. Such is the recorded fact 
according to Serra’s diary, and that is the only 
item to be noted of the advance to San Diego. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
relate in detail how this land expedition 
assembled at San Diego, established the mis- 
sion there, and then set out from that place as 
the base of operations in the search for 
Monterey; how they marched past Monterey 
bay and advanced as far north as the peninsula 
of San Francisco; how they retraced their steps 
to San Diego without having accomplished 
the object of their expedition; and how in a 
second effort, in the summer of 1770, the bay 
of Monterey was found and identified, and the 
mission of San Carlos established. All these 
events have long been known to the historians 
and recounted with extreme minuteness in 
several diaries of members of the expedition, 
and told with greater literary effect by various 
modern writers. It may not be presumptuous 
on my part, however, to refresh the readers 
memory on the main outlines of the events of 
the years 1769 and 1770, and so the following 
abridged statement is submitted: 

The expedition set out from San Diego, July 
fourteenth, in a most favorable season of the 
year, avoiding the rains for the greater part 
of the northward journey and keeping near 
enough to the coast so that there was no com- 
plaint on the score of excessive heat. It was 
possible to average about five hours a day, 
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WHERE PORTOLA’S MEN FOUND THICKLY FORESTED SLOPES, THE HOMES OF MODERN 
MILLIONAIRES REJOICE IN THE CALIFORNIA SUNLIGHT 
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an “hour” being the substantial equivalent 
of a league, in the language of the diaries, 
and while there were hardships—sickness and 
fatigue, anxieties and dangers, lack of food 
and water—there were none of the awful perils 
incident to crossing the deserts to the east and 
southeast of California such as were encoun- 
tered by so many explorers and immigrants in 
later years. Food and information were to be 
secured from time to time from the natives, 
who were in the main 
friendly and willing to 
trade, and at no time did 
the constitute a 
menace to the exploring 
party. Indeed, Costans6 
went so far as to say that 
the chief difficulty with 
which the explorers had to 
contend was the stamped- 
ing of the animals at night, 
an event likely to occur at 
any moment and at the 
slightest provocation, but, 
after all, such a happening 
more exasperating 
than dangerous. 

For almost the entire 
distance the route taken 
by Portolid was along 
the between the 
mountains and the sea, 
being practically the same 
as that followed to-day by 
the railroad from San 
Diego to the neighborhood 
of Santa Cruz. Just as 
the railroad does now, 
Portol4 swerved a little 
inland in the neighborhood 
of Los Angeles and did not 
strike the seashore again 
until he reached the region 
of Ventura. From this 
point westward along the 


savages 





was 


coast 


Santa Barbara channel 
and northward to the 


modern San Luis Obispo the line of march 
kept close to the ocean and passed through 
a succession of Indian villages where only 
assistance and kind treatment were re- 
ceived. On regaining the coast just west 
of San Luis Obispo such difficulties were 
encountered that the attempt to follow it was 
given up and it was found necessary to turn 
to the right and clamber over the Santa Lucia 
mountains. Once across this mountain bar- 
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rier the expedition found itself in the upper 
valley of the Salinas river whence it was an 
easy descent northward with the stream as a 
guide till the seashore was again reached not far 
from the modern Castroville. From this point, 
they were able to recognize Point Pinos and 
other distinguishing features of the coast around 
Monterey, but a‘ter some exploration of the 
neighborhood and the development of numer- 
ous uncertainties a council of war was called 
by the commandant-in- 
chief. In this council, held 
October fourth, it was de- 
cided to look for Monterey 
farther north and accord- 
ingly the expedition con- 
tinued its weary way along 
the shore line, over the 
Pajaro river, past the site 
of Santa Cruz, and on to 
Mussel Point and Point 
San Pedro. This place 
was reached the last day 
of October, when the main 
party stopped and one Ser- 
geant Ortega went ahead 
with a few companions to 
spy out the land. On his 
finding that the Golden 
Gate, of which he was the 
possible discoverer, barred 
his farther northward 
progress toward Point 
Reyes, he returned and the 
whole expedition marched 
eastward over the hills to 
the district in and about 
Millbrae and San Mateo. 
Bancroft identifies the loca- 
tion of the camp as on the 
banks of the San Francis- 
quito creek “‘in the vicinity 
of Searsville,” though Pro- 
fessor Davidson holds out 
for a more northern point 
near Redwood City. Here 
they remained a very un- 
comfortable four days, while Ortega explored 
still farther the southern shore of the ‘‘arm of 
the sea,” since named San Francisco bay. 
Portolé’s own narrative, never satisfactory, 
seems to be peculiarly weak at this point, 
perhaps because of our desire to find a full 
and specific account of what was done 
during the critical days which the expedition 
spent on the peninsula and around the bay. 
The following is all he confided to his diary 
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from the seventh to the eleventh = of 
November: 
“ON THE SEVENTH, Capratin Don FEr- 
NANDO DE RIVERA ORDERED TIIE SERGEANT 
AND EIGHT SOLDIERS TO RECONNOITRE. 
HAVING FOLLOWED THE ARM OF THE SEA 
OR PORT AND HAVING RETURNED IN FOUR 
DAYS, AND ENCOUNTERING EVIDENCES 
THAT MADE IT DOUBTFUL IF ANYTHING 
WAS TO BE FOUND FARTHER ON, AND FIND- 
ING OURSELVES IN TOO HIGH A LATITUDE 
FOR MONTEREY WITH NONE OF TIIE SIGNS 
OF THE PORT OF MONTEREY NOTED BY 
CABRERA . . . IT WAS DECIDED BY SAID 
COUNCIL THAT THE EXPEDITION RETRACE 
ITS STEPS, AND THAT THE PORT BE SOUGHT 
FOR LATER WITH GREATER CARE i 
On the eleventh of November the whole 
company, reunited by the return of Ortega, 
began the return march, 
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It was on the third of June of this year that 
formal possession of Monterey was taken by 
Portol: and Serra in the name of the king of 
Spain, as was stated above. On the ninth of 
July the former sailed from Monterey intend- 
ing to stop at San Diego, but as a matter of 
fact went direct to San Blas, on the western 
coast of Mexico, where he arrived August 
first. It is at this date that he disappeared 
from history except for the fact noted 
above, and mentioned by Bancroft. ‘The cause 
of his remarkable speed in making the trip 
from Monterey to San Blas and thence to 
Mexico City may be inferred from the subjoined 
letter which has been reposing in the Mexican 
archives these last hundred or more years and 
which happens to be the only letter of Portol 
yet male public, and which is the most im- 

portant one of the very 








following the — previous 
route almost exactly, and 
returned to San Diego 
without incident after a 
second stop at Monterey. 
There is good reason to 
believe that Portola was 
quite discouraged by his 
failure, and willing to 
abandon Upper Califor- 
nia. Once back at his 
base of operations with 
plenty of provisions and 
specific orders from Gilvez 
to continue his efforts, 
the second expedition was 
formed and as_ everyone 
knows was _— successful. 





few extant. The free 
translation of this typically 
Spanish letter is sufficiently 
close to the original to 
reflect the tone and _ spirit 
of it and give us an ide: 
of what he thought of 
himself and the expedition 
which he led. 

To His Excei.ency, 
THE Viceroy or NEW 
Spain. Sir:—Don Gas- 
parde Portola, Captain of 
the Regimentof Dragoons 
of Spain, at the Royal 
Feet of your Majesty, 
with the greatest vener- 
ation, offers an account 
of his merits coming from 








The port of Monterey 
was reached by sea as 
well as by the land expe- 
dition under Portol: and formal possession 
was taken of the ground by Portola and Serra. 
There is no novelty in the foregoing account 
of the operations of the Spaniards in California, 
in 1769, either in subject matter or in the point 
of view. What has not been known hitherto, 
was anything about the career of Portola 
before his coming to Lower California in 1767, 
or after his return from Monterey to San Blas, 
except the bare fact that he was governor of 
Puebla in 1779. While it is not yet possible 
to write a complete biography of him, the 
discovery of new material only this summer 
in the Bancroft collection of the University 
of California and in the National Archives 
of Mexico enables the writer to throw much 
additional light on his life after 1770. 


THE PORTOLA SCHOOL, ON THE LINE OF THE thirty-six years of service 
EXPEDITION OF 


DISCOVERY (as is shown in the en- 
closed — statement) — in 

which time he took part in all the events 
of the war in Italy, having been wounded 
in the battle of del Olmo, and in the 
last war in Portugal; having been sent 
to New Spain with the aforesaid regiment 
he started on the expedition to Sonora 
when he was named governor of the Cali- 
fornias for the expatriation of the Jesuits, 
and the taking charge of that province 
where he remained until sent as comman- 
dant-in-chief of the land expedition for the 
discovery of the ports of San Diego and 
Monterey, which he succeeded in doing 
with the greatest good fortune (la mayor 
jelicidad); although at the cost of much 
money, labor, and fatigue which is to be 
inferred from traveling more than four hun- 
dred leagues through an unknown country, 
impracticable and full of difficulties 
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for the lack of the most necessary things 
and the constant fear of the hostile In- 
dians (Yndios Gentiles) all of which the 
zeal and constancy of the petitioner over- 
came for the service of Your Majesty as is 
evident to my superiors (los jefes) * * * 
Ile supplicates Your Majesty humbly that 
in consideration of the above and particu- 
larly the merit incurred in the afore-men- 
tioned discoveries, so many times attempted 
in vain, he be granted the favor which 
should be the Royal pleasure as is expected 
of the charity of Your Majesty. 
(Signed) Gaspar DE Porrto.a. 


The above petition or memorial was ad- 
dressed to Viceroy Croix (in those days the 
title of Majesty was applied also to the vice- 
roys) who enclosed it in a letter of his 
own to the Spanish secretary of war, Sefor 
Arriaga, with a recommendation that Por- 
toli be promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. The letter of Croix was dated, 
September twenty-eighth, 1770, so it is more 
than evident that the former comandante 
en jefe of the land expedition in California 
allowed no unnecessary time to elapse 
after his arrival at San Blas in bringing 
his merits before the viceroy and that 
he betrayed no mock modesty in speak- 
ing of those merits. It is not known 
how promptly the request and the 
recommendation were 
acted upon by the king, 
but a few years later 
we find Portola a lieu- 
tenant colonel, so 
that we may feel 
assured that his 
advance in rank 
was his reward 
for the part he 
played in the 
bringing of Upper 
California into 
the field of Span- 
ish government 
and colonization. 
For the next few 
years nothing is 
known of the new 
lieutenant colonel 
whose name 
ceases to appear 
in the correspon- 
dence of the vice- 
roys with their 
subordinates in 
New Spain or 
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with their superiors in Madrid. Presumably he 
was with his regiment in America employing 
his best efforts in securing further promotion, 
for he is next heard of as governor of Puebla, 
one of the most important positions in the 
whole government of New Spain. 

Of the documents bearing on the life of the 
first governor of California which have been 
discovered recently in Mexico, not one is more 
interesting than the royal commission, issued 
in June, 1776, conferring upon him the gov- 
ernorship of the province of Puebla. His 
appointment was for the term of five years, 
‘more or less, according to my royal pleasure,” 
in the words of the commission, at a salary 
of four thousand pesos a year. ‘This was the 
highest political eminence he ever attained, 
and though he was later raised to the rank of 
colonel, it was the governorship of the great 
province of Puebla which we must regard as 
the high-watermark of his career. 

Even were the facts before us, it would not 
be practicable in this article to write the 
history of the Portolé administration of 
Puebla; but as the facts are wanting there 
is no temptation to dwell 
too long on this subject. 
It is possible that the 
archives of Puebla may 
some day reveal Portola 
in the light of a vigorous 
and enterprising admin- 
istrator, but as yet any 
such indications have 
eluded the historical in- 
vestigator. In 
October, 1778, he 
took part in a 
review of a mili- 
tia regiment un- 
der his jurisdic- 
tion. In 1782, 
when agreat epi- 
demic of* small- 
pox struck the 
city, the Viceroy 
Mayorga had oc- 
casion to make 
a report on it to 
the authorities in 
Spain. In_ this 
report the name 
of Portola is con- 
spicuous for its 
absence. The 
laudable exer- 
tions of various 
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citizens of the town and particularly of the 
bishop, in fighting the dread disease come in 
for much praise, but it does not appear that 
the governor distinguished himself in the relief 
of the city. 

In fact, with a little reading between the 
lines it is possible to infer that the governor 
of the province of Puebla and the viceroy of 
New Spain did not work in complete harmony. 
In a royal order of the twenty-sixth of April, 
1782, directed to the Viceroy Mayorga, we 
read that Portol4 is to be retained in his 
governorship until other disposition is made 
by the king. It would seem as if the viceroy 
had taken steps to secure the removal of his 
subordinate but that influences supporting 
the latter and antagonistic to the former 
prevailed at the capital. In any event, 
Portol4 was allowed to remain at his profitable 
post for over a year longer, while Mayorga 
was soon deposed. In the fall of the year 
1783, Mayorga’s successor, Matias de Galvez, 
brother of the former visitor general, arrived 
in New Spain to take up the supreme com- 
mand. Among the many letters of congratu- 
lation which poured in upon him from officials 
wishing to retain their offices and from various 
individuals desiring appointments as well as 
from genuine friends and well wishers, there 
was none more conspicuous than that of the 
ayuntamiento, or city council, of Puebla. 
First among the number of signatories, and 
standing out among them all with its exag- 
gerated flourish at the end of the name, was 


the rubrica of Gaspar de Portolé. The letter 


reads: 


Most Excettent Sir:—The accession 
of Your Excellency to the viceroyship inter- 
ests the city of Puebla as it does the whole 
kingdom; and so when its government gave 
such plausible notice the city rejoiced in a 
measure corresponding to its desires: 
These are none other than that the charity 
of the King shall exalt the merit of Your 
Excellency as much as possible, giving you 
the most hearty welcome in this present 
advancement. 

May Our Lord preserve the important 
Life of Your Excellency in the greatest 
exaltation for the many years which this 
kingdom needs for its peaceful and benig- 
nant government. 

Council of the Most Noble City of the 
Angels, December 18th, 1783. 

Most Excellent Sir, 
(Signed) GASPAR DE PorToLA. 


To this truly Spanish, if somewhat effusive 
welcome, Galvez replied with a courteous 
acknowledgment. The next reference to 
Portolé is to be found in the correspondence 
which leads to his final severance of connection 
with America and his return to Spain. In 
January, 1784, Galvez wrote to his government 
that as soon as he had received the royal order 
of the preceding October he had installed a 
new governor in the province of Puebla and 
commanded Portolé to return to Spain in the 
full enjoyment of his honors. He was to carry 
back with him the title of colonel, as well as 
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twelve payments of his salary in advance, 
and with this satisfactory and generous pro- 
vision ends the career of the first governor 
of California as far as history as yet has any- 
thing to relate. 
age of sixty, and if not loaded with honors, at 
least accorded some very tangible 


Ile was now arrived at the 


marks of recognition for his wee. 
forty-nine years of toil and a 
danger on two continents 
in the service of his king. 
It is difficult to 
imagine him return- 
ing to the old fortress 
town of Balaguer, 
itself famous for its 
h Moors, \\ 
French, and Austrians, \ 
a grizzled yeteran’ in- \ 
vested with all the glory SS 
that only war and adventure 

in a remote and mysterious 
land could give. While he 
may bulk small in 
universal history and never 
be placed among the really great names even 


not 


sieges by 


STAGING 
BETWEEN THI 


very 


in Spanish America he could only have been a 
hero of generous proportions in a secluded 
nook in Catalonia. 

However and wherever his latter years may 
have been spent, whether he ever actually 
reached Spain or not, he drops out of all 
notice after the administration of Matias de 
Gilvez. In fact one of the most curious and 
inexplicable things about Portola is the lack 
of information him. Of course, the 
reasons why Californians are interested in 
him to direct any 
great attention to him on the part of his con- 
temporaries and one must not be surprised 


about 


now, were not sufficient 


that more was not written about his exploits 
in the Californias, but his failure to leave any 
mark on the city or province of Puebla is not 
that 
province, which was perhaps the richest and 
most important of all Mexico except the one 


so easily explained. As governor of 


which contained the capital itself, he was one 
of the half-dozen great officials of Spanish 
North His term of 
sufficiently long to give him plenty of oppor- 


America. office was 
tunity to create a basis for some memory of 
his administration for later generations, but 
such does not seem to be the case. Ask any 
intelligent citizen of Puebla at the present day 
if he ever heard the name of Portola and he 
will answer in the negative. There is not a 
strect or a square named after him, not a 
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monument to him of any kind in the whole 
city. The large two-volume history of the 
city of Puebla by Carrion, does not even 
mention his name, while a most diligent and 
painstaking search through the various Span- 
ish encyclopedias and biographical dictionaries 
would not discover any information 

about him or his family. 
Nor did he impress his 
personality to any notice- 
\, able degree upon his 
fellow and 
companions in arms 


~ 


vovagers 


in the great expedi- 
tion to 
~ || Mentlike the engineer 


California. 


/ Costanso and. the mis- 
// sionary Crespi pay him 
Af = 4 i ° 
Y scant attention in their 
Y ‘ 

YZ accounts of the march, 
FZ while Palou, who has a trifle 

———— more to say, does nothing 
to enhance the reputation 


i 3 4 
AND THE BAY of the 


Most references to him are 


senor gobernador, 
bare statements that he gave presents to the 
Indians or attended to some small and obvious 
duty in connection with the expedition. It 
is hardly too much to say that were it not for 
the diary or journal in which he wrote his 
account of the march from Lower California 
to Monterey and beyond, his place in the 
annals of California would be scarcely above 
that of scores of other individuals, who by 
sea or land, in some petty official capacity, 
visited this territory. And this is not because 
of the intrinsic merits of the Portola’ diary. 
It is as bald and jejune as any written narrative 
could be. Its style is repellent even for that 
class of writings where abbreviated statements 
and truncated sentences abound as a matter 
of course. Its importance is due to the fact 
that it was written by the commandant of the 
expedition; and therefore, though it is neither 
the most accurate nor the fullest, nor the most 
intelligible, it derives a certain’ significance 
official the 
position of its author. Consequently, it must 


and character from rank and 
be consulted and compared with other parallel 
accounts by writers who seek to get all the 
facts, and its forthcoming publication by the 
Academy of Pacific Coast History will be the 
most substantial literary monument to Portola 
which this anniversary fiesta can produce. 
The above mentioned diary was the author's 
sole literary product. In keeping with the 
paucity of general information concerning 
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Portola is the lack of letters 
which have come down to 
us, if there were any of real 
importance written. I 
have been unable to find 
any of his own letters or 
any addressed to him by 
others throwing any light 
upon his life, except the 
one translated in _ this 
article, addressed to Vice- 


I 
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Surely not a great man, 
perhaps it is but just to 
say, only a mediocre man, 
one whom kind fortune 
placed under the eye of 
GAlvez and made pleasing 
in the sight of that mas- 
terful 
who really made the Por- 
toli expedition possible. 
Nevertheless, granted that 


organizing genius 





roy Croix. One result is 
that we are left almost 
entirely in the dark re- 
garding the personality of 
the man. I have searched 
in vain for any justifica- 
tion for Bancroft’s state- 
ment that he was, “an 
“asy-going, popular man, 
but brave and _ honest 
with all.” We know that 
in 1770, he was unmarried, 








oD 

his part was a_ subordi- 
nate one, he played _ it 
well, even if not to per- 
fection, and no one can be 
so ungracious as to grudge 
him the somewhat belated 
applause he is now receiy- 
ing, though it be a trifle 
exaggerated. The year 
1769, was a year big with 
potentialities for making 
In the old world, 





history. 





and that is the extent of 
our knowledge of Portol4, 
chez lui. In the absence 
of all information relating to his character, he 
must remain to us a colorless personality, un- 
relieved by any self revelation which might 
come from his own writings and correspond- 
ence, a source of information which with 
other historical figures so often supplies the 
lack of exact biographical data. 

What then shall we think of this Catalan 
nobleman whose name is so prominent in the 
first efforts for the Spanish occupation of 
California, and which has now come to be so 
curiously, one might well say unexpectedly, 
linked with the new city of San Francisco ? 


THE 





STANFORD UNIVERSITY, ON THE SLOPE BY THE 
BAY, SUGGESTS THE CLOISTERS OF 
PADRES 


it saw the births of Napo- 
leon and Wellington, and 
in the new, the _ first 
expeditions of Daniel Boone and Portold. 
Both of these expeditions were of the type 
of the utmost consequence in the exploitation 
of the North American continent, and it may 
be helpful to our understanding and not too 
fanciful to link together these two names, 
Boone and Portola, as representative frontiers- 
men of their respective peoples. Portola has 
been forgotten by Spaniard and Mexican; 
but he has become a part of the very texture 
of the early history of this land and as such 
must have an abiding place in our memory 
of the first heroic age of California. 
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WHEN PORTOLA HEARD THE SEALS BARKING AT HIM FROM THEIR ROCKS, THERE WERE 
NO MODERN IMPROVEMENTS ALONG THE CLIFFS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


THINGS PORTOLA MISSED 


COSMOPOLITAN SAN FRANCISCO WITH ITS OFFERINGS OF 
JOYFUL SIGHTSEEING AND ORIGINAL 
ENTERTAINMENT 


By Rurus STEELE 


ROM 1849 to 1855 men came to San 
Francisco from across the continent, or 
across the world, to outfit and rush off 
Other men came from as far 


mines at all. 


to the mines. 
away and went to the 
They came to San Francisco “to see the 
sights.” It would be difficult to say which 
class found more to make its coming worth 


never 


while. 

In the half century elapsing between the 
day when water came up to Montgomery 
street and the day when fire came up to Van 
Ness, people never ceased coming to San 
Francisco to see the sights. Since the con- 
flavration, there has been more to see than 
before, and when next the city claims whole- 
sale attention during the Portola festival, the 
celebration program will be only half the show 
which draws the world here to use its eyes 
and ears. 

On many school and railroad maps San 
Francisco is indicated by a disk of red. On or 
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off a map there is a peculiar propriety in the 
color. Red stands for life and warmth. It is 
the color of blood and of wine. San Fran- 
cisco was, is and will remain a city of men of 
the red corpuscle. It has been miscalled the 
“ood gray city’—probably by the weather 
bureau which mistook the lazy fog of a spring 
morning for the aura of the town. Scratch 
the gray surface of any of the manifold sides 
of the city’s life and you find red. The pre- 
dominance of red over gray holds even to an 
extent not entirely complimentary: San Fran- 
cisco has often shown more heart than brains. 

In the beginning San Francisco was Spanish. 
It developed into a cosmopolis. To-day it is 
the largest municipality of western America, 
but it is not strictly American. The dominant 
American harmonizing elements 
too hardy to be absorbed in one or several 
San 


influence, 


generations, has wrought the unique. 
Francisco is thoroughly individual in several 
respects, and specially is this true with regard 























THE STADIUM AT GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO, 18 AN ENORMOUS ARENA, DEVOTED 


TO THE CULTURE OF VIGOROUS OUT-DOOR ATHLETICS. 


PHOUSANDS ENJOY 


ITS SPECTACLES OF SPORT AND ENDURANCE 


to its pleasures and its shows. Always the 
city has loved red fun and a frolic. The 
Spanish holiday spirit early acquired a Latin 
variety of expression, and the eager Yankee 
put into the pursuit of such pleasures as the 
fashion set an ardor that equaled either 
Spanish or Latin and differed from both in 
that it raised a reasonable limit upon indul- 
gence. 

The Spanish love of red fun and feasting 
persists to this day. It is more deeply rooted 
than the skyscrapers: it inheres in the soil, 
and it was not destroyed in the fire of 1906. 
The changes that the years have brought— 
that even the holocaust brought—have been 
changes merely of manner and method. 
The gay, excitement-loving temperament of 
the city has not altered since the days when a 
bull and a bear met in sullen and sometimes 
gory argument for the delectation of a yelling 
crowd. Of course no such brutal pastimes 
are tolerated in this refined generation, but 
a fifty-round prizefight in the suburbs of the 
city moves along to the knockout in spite of 
the huge audience which has paid fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the privilege of coming to the 
ringside to voice its protest. If this is tempera- 
ment in the raw, let it be added that San Fran- 
cisco, too, pays more money to hear imported 
opera singers than any other city in the 
country, save only New York. The visitor 
to the Portola festival will find, aside from the 
stated events of the carnival, an amazing 
variety of entertainment, ranging all the way 


from pink to purple, from which he may 
choose sufficient of the thoroughly wholesome 
and delightful to occupy all the time he has 
to bestow. 

Market street is the mixing place of all the 
elements that compose the population, and in 
Market street all are American. In Market 
street even Chinamen are likely to address 
each other in “United States.” Let the 
visitor wander away from the main artery, 
southward or northward, and soon he will 
upon whole colonies of the utterly 
foreign which the city has encysted rather 
than attempted to absorb. Not far from the 
busy railroad depot at Third and ‘Townsend 
streets he will find a neighborhood where the 
men wear boots, beards and blouses, where 
the shawl is both cloak and coif for rudely- 
shod women, and where the samovar steams 
mightily inside the open door. Little Russia 
is a moving picture. IHlere and there is a 
man unmistakably new to the place and the 
atmosphere. His determined, intelligent face 
suggest him as a worthy debater in the Duma. 
Probably he has been just that—which ex- 
plains his presence here in San Francisco 


come 


to-day. 

At the base of a hill in the Mission, Sicily 
has set up its titular altars, and hopes that the 
camorra may learn its 

Hither the marionettes have been brought. 
Both Russia and Sicily, however, are new. 
It is north of Market street, covering a con- 
siderable area in the shadow of ‘Telegraph 


never wher abouts. 
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THE CHUTES IS A GARDEN OF VARIED DELIGHTS, SET IN THE HEART OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
THE BREATH-TAKING SLIDE INTO THE WATER IS SUPPLEMENTED BY CAFES, MENAGERIES 


AND THEATERS, AND SEVERAL KINDS OF “JOY RIDES” 


hill, that the older and more _ interesting 
provinces of the Latins lie. The casual 
observer may turn out of the head of Kearny 
street into Broadway, walk two or three 
blocks, and tell you that he heard not six 
words of English while covering the distance; 
that he encountered nothing but Italians, 
Italians and more Italians. But let this same 
observer lounge in Broadway until he acquires 
familiarity with it and its people, and the faces 
of all would no longer look alike to him. He 
would learn that those whom he had at first 
classified as Italians represent nearly every 
country of the Mediterranean, and other 
countries, too. ‘They are Italians, Spaniards, 
Basques, Azoreans, Cretans, Greeks, Lascars, 
Portuguese, Servians, Swiss, Mexicans—even 
Porto Ricans and Filipinos. The pursuit 
does not end, but only begins, at Broadway: 
if the visitor would learn how and where this 
or that race makes its home, he must follow up 
the hill or around it toward North Beach. 
These people, interesting enough in them- 
selves, might seem to exercise no great influence 
upon the life and manners of the city. The 
fact is, their influence is greater than can be 
measured, greater than can 
Some of these races helped to found the city. 
If in no other way, they reach the heart of 
the city through its stomach. Italian restau- 
rants are numerous, large and exceedingly 
prosperous. Even the French restaurants 
for which the city is and has been famous have 
much that is Italian in their cuisine. Spanish 





be guessed. 
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restaurants are not hard to find, and tamales, 
frijoles, enchilades and chili con carne are 
served in eating places all over the city. 

One need not go as far as Broadway to find 
an Italian dinner, but in that street the Italian 
restaurants permit least deviation in the bill 
of fare. There one is sure of raviola, tor- 
tellini, tagliarini, salame, mortadella, risotto, 
chioppini and pastine as they should be. On 
the opposite side of the street from the Italian 
vafés a Mexican restaurant, displaying the 
name of a host whose fame has spread, tries 
hard to be exactly as Bohemian and ascrudely 
picturesque as in ante-conflagration days. 
The pile of red peppers in the window does 
not mean that the entire stock is on exhibition 
there: that the kitchen is full of it is proven by 
the flavor of every dish that comes to the 
table. A waiter in a proper jacket will serve 
you a throat-igniting meal upon an oilcloth 
cover as strangely patterned as Joseph’s 
multi-colored coat. One is growing out of the 
novice stage when he can eat a Mexican dinner 
and taste something besides the seasoning. 
The tender Easterner might do his feeding 
in Broadway for a week without exhausting 
the secrets of the restaurants or once finding 
anything familiar upon his tongue. 

Dining in Chinatown may prove more of a 
stunt than a gustatorial delight. It is worth 
while, however, to trail chop suey back to the 
parent stem, as it were, to poke into the real 
thing with chopsticks and china spoon, if only 
for the sake of giving the lie to the restaurateur 
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back in the home town who misuses 
the name to foist a misfit New Eng- 
land boiled dinner upon his patrons. 
Bird-nest soup is not so bad after 
you have come to a mutual under- 
standing with it. Shark fins, 
lones, peanut butter and tea, minus 
and not to be 
condemned without a trial. Tf all 
this does not satisfy, a little searching 
in the byways will discover a hole in 
the wall the cooking is the 
product of a wonder-worker from 
Constantinople. 

It is 
variety of 





aba- 


sugar cream, are 


where 


however, the world-wide 
the menu which makes 
San Francisco restaurants so attract- 
it is the peculiar 


not, 


ive to the visitor; 

















cheer which pervades them from 
early dinner hour until after mid- 
night. In their eating places the 
temper, temperament, spirit—what- 
ever you choose to call the distin- 
guishing quality of the San Franciscans 
finds nightly expression. Whether you 
to Blanco’s, uptown, to the other fashionable 
cafés downtown in the midst of things, to 
Broadway, or to Sanguinetti’s on the water- 
front, you will fall under the spell of a viva- 


go 


cious camaraderie as tonic as wine in its 
effects. Some of these restaurants are large 


and sumptuous, some small and dingy, yet 
their patrons may be drawn from the same 


class. If the visitor would experience a 
strange and unforgetable delight, let him 


wander about until he finds an Italian dining- 
room whose walls are gay with pictures and 
verses of the artists sited poets who frequent 
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ASHES OF OLD PLEASURES, THE NEW THEATERS OF 
RISING, STRONGER, AMPLER AND SAFER 
fHE COLUMBIA IS NEARING COMPLETION 


the place, and there spend an hour or two in 
discussing a tremendous bowl of piping 
bouillabaisse. 

The city’s theaters are numerous and high 
class. But it is hardly the species of the 
drama shipped to us from Broadway which 
the visitor will be most eager to see. He will 
have heard of the theaters of Chinatown, 
where Mongolian players stalk through a 
solemn, interminable play quite as interesting 
to the visitor as though Cantonese were a 
familiar tongue. If an Italian theater happens 
to be running, the visitor will derive as much 
pleasure from watching the audience as from 
watching the stage, for the audience plays its 
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356 A SONG 
own part and does not hesitate to vocalize 
its feelings and its criticisms. Most of all 
will he enjoy a visit to the marionette theater 
in the Sicilian colony where cleverly controlled 
puppets fight again the holy wars, and Rug- 
giero, after literally piling the stage with the 
bodies of his victims, at last capitulates in the 
outstretched arms of the beautiful Claudiana, 
all to the chanting of the unseen old story- 
teller who recites the contents of ten ancient 
volumes and cares nothing that the books 
themselves were lost in the fire. 

When the visitor has finished with Golden 
Gate Park, the Cliff House, Market street 
and Chinatown, he will be ready for Fisher- 


OF A 


City 


man’s wharf, Hunter’s Point drydock, the 
Presidio and forts, the shipping and shipyards, 
excursions on the bay and visits to the battle- 
ships. Every hour will show him a fresh sight, 
and he will joy in much that is new to him 
and altogether worth while. He will get his 
best glimpses of the red heart of the city by 
electric light; he will join the people at the 
restaurants, at the play, and if he be a lover 
and student of life he will find himself embarked 
upon a voyage of marvelous discoveries. 
Indeed, these paragraphs are written not in an 
effort to describe, but in the hope that they 
may the reader to become his own 
Christopher Columbus. 


move 


A SONG OF A CITY 


By Laura B. Evererr 


A song for Portola, 
A song for the western sea, 
A joyous air for the city fair 


That is, and is to be. 


A song in sunshine clear, 
A song when the sea winds blow, 
A caroling lilt for the city built 
Where world-tides ebb and flow. 


A song for the days of fire, 
No minor in any strain 
But courage high though bright hopes die, 


And kindness that softens pain. 


A song for “the age of stone,” 
The trowel in willing hand, 
While steel frames rise till eager eyes 


Behold what the builders planned. 


A rune for the days to be, 
In mystic letters writ: 
Our city adored, to her own restored, 


Her altar fires relit; 


The days when dreams come true, 
In forum and home and mart: 

The city’s name shall exalt his fame, 
The Saint of the Kindly Heart. 


Fiestal joys to-day 
Banish remembered pain; 
Glad music thrills the home-crowned hills 


Of our city risen again. 


A song for Portola 
And the sea where the day departs; 
A song for the féte by the Golden Gate 
In the city of kindly hearts! 
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AWHERE THE COLOR 


OF LIFE IS RED, 


By Evita MirrieLeres 


DRAWINGS BY L. B HASTE 











O begin with, no one of the trio 
had recollected that the night 
was Hallowe’en. ‘To their 
harassed minds it was merely 
Thursday, the thirty-first of 
October, its importance lying in 
the fact that it immediately 
preceded Friday, the first of 
November, for which most un- 
hallowed date, at second hour, 
was scheduled the mid-semester 
examination in Greek tragedy. 





As soon as dinner was over Harkins, who 
was a Christmas senior, gathered in Stubby 
Graves and along with him the junior Rinton, 
and the three repaired to Harkins’ room for 
the exchange of information. They drew up 
chairs on three sides of the study table, piled 
their texts in the center, each man produced 
his notebook, placed sheets of blank paper in 
readiness and paused to gaze into the chasms 
of his ignorance. The gazing acted on them 
in direct ratio to their necessities. Harkins, 
who must pass the course for graduation, 
grew yellow before the array of names and 
dates staring up at him. Rinton smiled 
airily at his fellow victims, fluttering his pages, 
while Graves, the sophomore, to whom 
education was a_ business sandwiched in 
between other businesses of cutting lawns 
and rubbing down horses, went at his task in 
workmanlike fashion, filling his pen from 
Harkins’ inkwell, sharpening his pencil and 
discarding his collar before he even opened 
to his meager supply of notes. 

“Begin with Aggy? He’s kingpin,” he 


suggested. Being a busy youth he was 






accustomed to save many valuable minutes 
daily by the omission of pronouns, connectives 
and such impedimenta from his speech. 

Rinton groaned hollowly, and Harkins 
turned on him. ‘Cut it out, Rint! We’re 
going to work to-night. Where does Ag. 
come in, Stubby Fie 

“Right at start. Home from Troy. Cly- 
temnestra laying for him. Say, can you spell 
her.? He’s strong on your spelling.” The 
pronoun did not refer to the absent 
Agamemnon. 

“C-l-y-t,” Harkins hazarded. Then he 
reached for a text to help and the work was on. 

At first it was conversational, question and 


answer. “‘Who was Euphorian ?” Rinton 
would ask, meeting the name _ straggling 


suddenly into his notes. 

“Father of Eschylus, Athenian of the deme 
of Eleusis,” and Harkins would 
respond in chorus from corresponding pages 
of their own notes, and all three would halt 
for a moment to record the fact among their 
tabulations of condensed knowledge which, 
kept on loose sheets of easy carrying size, 
began presently to look something like this: 

Ag=son Atreus. 

Clyt = wife Ag. 

Orestes = son Clyt+ Ag. 

Writ. 458 B. C. two yr bfr death Eschylus. 
Esch. killed, bird dropping shell. 


Graves 


‘Never shoot another bird!” Graves looked 
up to promise. ‘“‘Look what they’re good for!” 
When the weight of accumulated knowledge 
grew too heavy, some one of the students 
would spring from his place and pace up and 
down the room, muttering over his facts till 
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Now 
and then, without previous signal, all three 
would rise and lockstep solemnly from wall 
to wall, chanting with variations their medley 
But 
rare, and always it was the worried senior 
who brought them back to work. 

“For Ive got to get this course,” he apolo- 


they found a lodging in consciousness. 


of learning. such intermissions were 


“T’ve a job waiting for me after 
And I haven’t 
been able to look at the stuff till now. I don’t 
the matter with me this fall; 
I never did get my work balled up before.” 

“Senior fizzle,” 


gized. 
Christmas if I get my degree. 
know what’s 
the sophomore informed 
him. ‘*‘Man’s last semester, have to sit round, 
hold his hand, keep him from getting nervous. 
You graduate all right. If ex’d just slip a 
cog, give you another twenty-four hours to 
cram for it, fix you like a top.” 

“Oh, a day to look 


through,” 


it over and I could sail 
“That’s 

Well, 
We're where Clyt. makes good for 
killing him.” 


Harkins corroborated. 
not the way they give exes though. 


come on! 


Hear then the sanction of the oath I swear— 
By the great vengeance for my murdered child, 
By Ate, by the fury unto whom— 


“Say, suppose he asks us to interpret Pe 

“Interpret! Interpret anything but a date 
all right. Even get those fuzzy Greek last 
names interpreted, write worse enough. He 
won't ask anything easy like that. Continue 
onct. Geiting on morning.” 

The third member of the seminary pulled 
out his watch at the suggestion. He looked 
at it and collapsed on the floor. 

“Guess!” he demanded. 

“Two o'clock,” said the nervous senior. 

“Quarter to one,” the sophomore amended. 

“Pour water over me! It’s half past nine. 
We've the whole night before us. Let’s go 
Ife sat up and smiled persua- 

“Let’s walk down to Pally 
and get some eats. 
And we work like nuts when we get back. 


Come on now!” 


somewhere.” 
sively at them. 
We can do it in an hour. 


“Tve got —” Harkins began, but the sopho- 
more slammed his notebook. 

Better come, Hark. Stay alone 
here, jibber round, get fuzzier than you are 
now.” 

“If we sure get back,” Harkins hesitated. 
He laid down his pen reluctantly and reached 
that time and in that 
place the official headgear of his class. 


ae roing. 


for his sombrero, at 


Between the campus and the neighboring 
town there stretches a mile of unlit, palm- 


COLOR 


going to get it home ?” 
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lined path. Out from under the shadow of 
the arches at its head and down the pebbled 
roadway toward the campus gates the three 
tramped, bearing with them the burden of 
their learning. The family tree of Ag. grew 
branch by branch as they walked, and the 
motives of Clyt. stood forth in the frankness 
of youthful judgment. 

They had passed the gates and were close 
to the lighted streets when two sheet-draped 
little figures scuttled suddenly before them, 
and Harkins broke off his recital of characters 
to comment, “Why, it’s Hallowe’en!” In 
Jack Hoskins’ cigar store the fact was self- 
evident, and the two ice-cream parlors in the 
village were crowded. 
mild 
pre-contract 


Having bought their 
refreshments—the town is “dry” by 
the students without — stood 
looking enviously through the windows at the 
revelers within these festive places and search- 
ing their jaded minds for an excuse for further 
vacation. 

“Let’s go down to end of street and back, 
see what kids doing,” Graves hazarded at last. 
when I 
Harkins sighed in answer and 
launched into reminiscence. 


“T used to have fun Hallowe’en 
was a kid,” 
As they crossed 
before one of the darker side streets he paused. 
“Say, if we were to take a rove down here and 
pick up a trinket for room decoration—just 
one apiece—it wouldn’t take long and maybe 
something’d happen. I believe if somebody 
chased me or took a shot at me, I could get 
back to work and put my mind on it.” 

“Scatter out then. Everybody get chased, 
shot, own account,” Graves stipulated, and 
they accomplished the turning. 

The street itself was dark, but in most of 
the houses the porch lights were on and the 
premises were empty. They 
had gone two blocks before any one of the 
three was tempted from the path of honesty. 
Then Rinton turned stealthily off the pave- 
ment and approached one of a pair of stone 


disgustingly 


watch dogs which ornamented the corners of a 
lawn. and Tlarkins watched _ his 
struggle with it for a moment before they 
retreated honorably down the street and, out 
of hearing, fell upon each other’s necks with 
sobs of laughter. 


Graves 


The griefs of Agamemnon 
and their own griefs as well were quite gone 
from them. Rinton rejoined them presently 
stooped double, the dog’s forepaws on_ his 
shoulders. 

“Slow, 
Graves 


Rint, 
rebuked 


slow! Kept us 


“Got 


waiting,” 


How 


him. 


now. 
































THEY WATCHED HIS STRUGGLES WITH THE STONE DOG 


“Show you!” the junior panted. He tugged 
his trophy into the shadow of a tree and seated 
himself on the stone back. ‘‘Made a mistake 
in the breed,” he jeered up at them. 
“Thought I was buying in on a mastiff and 
it’s turned out a setter. And right here it 
sets and me on it till you go up and _ send 
Bracchi down with a “bus. Go on now! 
You might do that for me. Nobody chased 
me nor shot me nor gave me a bit of fun. 
Go on!” 

“How about us?” Harkins interrogated. 
“We haven’t anything.” 

“Get something on the way going up. Do 
it just as well as here. Look at that side 
street, just crawling with treasures! Go on 
now! How’m I to get the beast home if you 
don’t ?” 

“Well, you be here when the "bus comes,” 
Harkins admonished him. “‘Bracchi’ll make 
us pay if you're not.” 

The street into which they turned was even 
darker than its fellows and noiseless except 
for the sound of their passage. They had 
gone a block or two in watchful silence when 
Graves fell suddenly against a tree, caromed 
from it into the arms of his companion and 
_lay there, fanning himself. 

“You will pardon me,” he said faintly, 
“T would not exhibit an undue curiosity 

“You're going to get dropped,” the senior 
warned him. 


“Speak then! What’s name of street 
where we left Rint? Where send "bus? 
It is ha-ha!”’ 

“Hanged if I know what street it was!” 
Harkins admitted. 

“T trust Mr. Rinton is provided with extra 
wraps and_ refreshments,” returned 
to his earlier manner. ‘Then he rang franti- 
cally at the bell of an imaginary telephone. 


Graves 


“Hello! Hello! This Braecchi’s © stable? 
Bracchi, take “bus, fast horses, run round 
streets, look for man sitting on dog. Come 


We go home to your room, 
Three o’clock, Rint come 
*bus. It is ha-ha 


on, Harkie dear. 
learn up Greeks. 
in. Tired waiting for 
again.” 


“I’m going to get something first,’ Harkins 


objected. His eyes roved up and down the 
almost empty street. “I’m going to get 


that!’ he ended with satisfaction. 

Half a block away a man and woman were 
crossing from one pavement to the other. 
They pushed a child’s gocart before them. 

“T follow,” Harkins outlined his _ plan. 
“They take the baby out, and I cop the car- 
riage. It'll look fine strung up under my 
fish net.” 

The pair ahead were walking slowly, and 
he decreased the intervening distance with 
discretion. His quarry did not look behind. 
They wandered on, turning one corner after 
another and coming at last into a quarter of 
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the town so remote that Hallowe’en, appar- 
ently, had not yet reached it, and porch lights 
were off and possessions left exposed with no 
attempt at guarding. Graves dropped off 
half way, lured toward some treasure of his 
own discovering, but Harkins, having chosen, 
had to follow, though unwatched baby car- 
riages- stood temptingly on more than one 
lawn and he thought bitterly of the flight of 
time and of the miles that lay between him 
and his book. 

“If I flunk that ex the morn, I'll send them 
the bill,” himself. “If Id 
known they lived half way to San Francisco—” 

Even while he was despairing, the two 
changed their direction and turned in before 
The woman went up into 


he promised 


a shingle cottage. 
the porch and began fumbling to adjust a 
key; the man raised one corner of the car- 
riage cover and lifted out a much-wrapped 
child. Carrying it, he started up the steps. 
Harkins’ hands were upon the carriage before 
The vehicle was a sort 
He wasted no 


he reached their top. 
of push-cart, small and light. 
time trying to propel it, but raised it bodily 
in both arms and bounded across the grass 
to the strect. 

He had perhaps three bounds of headway. 
Then, as his feet struck the pavement, the 
owner of the push-cart was after him. He 
came with a roar like the sound of an exploding 
boiler, and he came fast. Around corners, 
across lawns, through alleys they pelted, one 
hard upon the other’s 
level, lighted space gained the man ahead an 


heels. Sometimes a 


became an 
made up 


Sometimes, when it 
behind 
ground. At first the pursuer shouted as he 
ran, but presently he had no breath for 
shouting. They might have continued the 
course indefinitely, but somewhere out near 
the town limits Harkins tried a blacker alley 
than the rest and came full tilt upon a cow, 


advantage. 


obstacle race, the man 


sleeping unordinanced across it. He went 
down before the force of the impact, slewed 
of the line of travel and doubled 


Lying helpless, writhing 


aside out 
up over his burden. 
between pain of breathing and pain of sup- 
pressed laughter, he heard his pursuer flounder 
past him in the dark in the wake of the 
startled and loud-trampling cow. 

When he 


gathered himself up and dog-trotted back to 


was safely past, the vandal 
town, avoiding lighted streets and jerking his 
The this 
temporal world gathered round him as_ he 


trophy behind him. troubles of 


re-entered the college gates, and while he 


COLOR 
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‘ 
trotted he tried in vain to rehearse the bits 
of information his race had scattered. 

He had turned off the main path in the 
direction of the dormitory when suddenly 
from the receptacle behind him there arose 
a sound, unfamiliar but unmistakable. It 
halted him like a challenge and whirled him 
round to face the carriage. 

I saw him take the 
kid out of you,” he adjured it. 

For answer came a louder protest from 
under the cover. Harkins walked around the 
vehicle and thrust his hand inside. His 
fingers encountered a soft, squirming object, 
beyond question alive. 

“But I saw him take you out!” the kid- 
napper repeated desperately. He gathered 
the carriage again in his arms and_ turned 
back to the town. ‘This time when he came 
to lighted streets he made no effort to avoid 
them. He was no longer anxious to shun 
observation. 


“No good, you know! 


But the streets, though lighted, were empty 
with an air of Every 
darkened house was like every other house in 
hopeless succession, and nowhere, up main 
thoroughfares or down side alleys, was any 
anxious parent visible. 


lonesome lateness. 


Harkins 


solitary 


“Bet he’s still chasing the cow,” 
speculated, and allowed himself a 
hoot of appreciation. 

He trudged on to the limits of settlement 
and back and forth on the way before miles of 
shingle cottages, each as unpromising as the 
one before it. It was reflex action rather than 
intention which at last headed him round 
from out a maze of turnings and set his feet 
upon the path toward home. When he real- 
ized that it was the path toward home he 
put down his burden with an idea of aban- 
doning it, but California nights are cold and 
after a rod or two he went back and grudg- 
ingly picked it up again. 

In Harkins’ room Graves was sitting on 
the bed among a pile of scattered papers. 
The lights were off, by which Harkins knew 
that it was past one o'clock, and Graves was 
studying by the gleam of a single candle. 
Iie raised the candle and surveyed the new- 
comer seriously. 

“Great! ‘Took you all night. Got away 
with it,” he congratulated. ‘‘Push some now, 
get ready for ex.” 

Harkins pulled the carriage through the 
door. He locked the door behind it and 
leaned weakly against the wall. . 

“Fatigued ?” the sophomore commented. 


























“I7’S GOT TO GO BACK,” SAID THE SOPHOMORE. 


Ilis sheaves of notebook flew into the air in a 
joyous snowstorm. “Missed first act, Harkie! 
Twelve-thirty. Enter Rint. Dragged 
all the way. Tle’s gone to bed some haughty.” 

“Shut up!” the owner of the room com- 
manded. “You'll wake the fellows above.” 
Ile leanea forward, whispering dramatically. 


dog 


“Stubbie—look and see what's in that 
carriage!” 
“Wh Graves began. Then he cast 


himself backward upon the bed, beating his 
arms in the air. ‘Took too soon ? 
Somebody help me laugh!” 

“T saw him take the kid out before I took 
it,” Harkins defended himself. “I know I 
saw him. But I heard it and I felt it—you 
look; it’s got me buffaloed.” 

“Twins,” solved the sophomore instantly. 


‘Too soon ° 


He went into fresh spasms. “One of a pair! 
If you'd got both—Fallin’ Nineveh!” 

A muffled wail and violent stirring had 
begun within the carriage. One purple 
fist and then another beat up above the covers 
and the wail grew in volume. 


“Speaking of fellows upstairs Graves 


began, but Harkins, desperate, clutched 
the baby. 
“3 


“Shut up! Oh, now shut up! 
with it. “Keep quiet 
hears you!) Want me ha-ha’d out of college ? 
Well, then!” 

He laid a trembling hand across the open 
mouth. ‘To his astonishment the baby wrig- 
gled a little, closed its gaping lips around his 


he pleaded 


before somebody 











“IT CAN'T STAY HERE!” 


finger and gummed contentedly. — Instinc- 
tively he fell to pacing up and down, jiggling 
his burden as he went and pausing only to 
aim an occasional kick at the prostrate and 
weeping Graves. At the third of 
Graves sat up capably, rubbing his knee. 
“Oughtn’t to do it, Harkie,” he reproached 
him. “Oughtn’t to make one man laugh 
all that. Kill him. Whole college couldn't 
laugh to fit. Now to business!) Ex coming 
in the morning. Sneak out, take 
wootsie back.” 

“Take it back? Do you think I brought 
it up here for fun? I tried to take it back. 
I hunted all over town with it, and Stubbie, 
I can’t find the place. If you laugh again!” 

But the sophomore was not laughing. He 
“But it’s got to go 
Didn’t they look 


these, 


tootsie 


scrambled to his feet. 
back! It can’t stay here. 
for it?” 

“They seemed to,” Harkins admitted. He 
related the story of the cow. “And I expect 
he caught up with it and had heart failure,” 
he concluded. “He wasn’t around anywhere. 
And I went down every street. If it’d been 
daytime—but you can’t ring people up at 
night and offer ’em a baby.” 

“Bet you can’t! Get run in for lunacy. 

But look here, Hark, what’s to do ?” 
The senior cast a sickly look at the clock. 
Less than seven hours till that ex begins! 
You little fiend, if you wouldn’t yell when | 
lay you down 

“I got boned up,” Graves offered. “I 


“es 
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take it a while, you bone.” He held out his 
arms heroically. 

“Say, Stubbie,” Harkins 
were tears of gratitude in his tone. 


There 
“We'll 
take it half hours apiece,” he conceded, and 
endeavored to withdraw his hand. 

But the baby did not favor the exchange, 
its face puckered and it sent forth a premoni- 
Half a dozen 
was attempted, and each time the baby’s 


began. 


tory wail. times the transfer 
attitude was firm, its protests increasingly 
spirited. 

*Daren’t let it howl,” Graves yielded at last. 
“Allright! You walk it, I read it out to you.” 
He clambered back to his post beneath the 
candle and picked up a page at random. 
**In the estimation of the Greek,’ ”” he read, 
**Fate definite 
powers and characteristics not dissimilar 


was possessed of certain 


But the baby did not care for information. 

“Sing it at me, kind of hum it, you know; 
it won't mind that,” the senior suggested when 
his efforts had restored an unstable peace. 

‘Fallin’ Nineveh! What = take for? 
Schuman-Heink ?” The executed a 
subdued trill, and the baby sighed audibly 
The review went on fortissimo 


me 


orator 


with content. 
with strongly marked accents. 

“*And Afreus gave Thyestes his children 
to eat, and the house of Aftreus fell under a 
curse. 7 
his head to 


Harkins bobbed presently 


signify his desire to speak. **.1s/ me off some 
questions about Atreus’ brother.” 

“Call him Thyestes, for he was no other,” 
Graves chanted back with inspiration. 

After that it Name and deed 
were tied together in unforgetable rhyme. 

“What 
grave?” 

“She found there the curl that Orestes gave.” 

“Why Orestes kill Evisthus?” 

“Because "twas Egis that made Clyt. make 
a fuss.” 

But by the time the clock pointed to three 


Was Casy. 


Electra find when she came to 


not chanting nor walking nor incessant 
bouncing nor a succession of unsterilized 


fingers to suck could keep the baby passive. 
It no longer cried with volume, but wailed 
and wriggled, beating the air with its fists 
and blinking its eyes in an alarming fashion. 

“Something’s wrong with this kid,’’ Harkins 
decided. “It’s sick or something. What do 
you think ?” 

The sophomore majored in physiology. 
He cast down his eyes. “I think it 
admitted. “I 


wants 


its—nourishment,” he think 
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it'll be sick sure enough if we don’t look out. 
We got to do something.” 

“Do something! What?’ Harkins 
quired, and his adviser was silent. He made 
another round of the room, trying high tosses 
and clucking with his tongue as a substitute 


for shaking and chanting. When these failed 


in- 


he turned somberly toward the carriage. 
“Kids die in about half a day when they get 


sick, Stubbie ?” 
“IT guess they do,” the physiologist agreed. 
“This one’s sick all right. This’s got past 
the ha-ha. to put it in its carriage 
and go along the row waking people up till 
I find somebody knows what’s wrong with it. 
If I could stumble onto a professor’s wife 


I’m going 


“T accompany,” breathed the friend in need. 
Harkins laid the child in its carriage. He 
turned to hunt for his overcoat and sombrero 
and when he had assumed them stooped to 
pick up the vehicle. Then he straightened, 
looking at Graves with a purpling face. 
“Tts asleep! All it wanted was to be let 
alone. If you hoot and wake it!” 
“Hoot! I’m saying my prayers. 
you degree-getter! Six hours left!” 
“Come on!” Harkins mimicked with scorn. 
Ile reeled shakily to the bed, threw himself on 


Come on, 


it face downward and passed into instant and 
stertoriousslumber. His mentor observed him. 

““Never desert Mr. Micawber! he mur- 
mured feelingly and followed, pausing only 
long enough to blow out the candle. 

It was the baby who roused them after 
some five hours and forty minutes of dream- 
It was sitting up in its carriage, 
and Graves, opening his eyes first, pounded 


less peace. 


his bed-mate awake to look at it. 

“Cunnin’! Cunnin’! Want to keep, Harkie, 
string up under fjsh net a 

Harkins swore and tried to burrow farther 
into the bed. ‘Then his partly opened eyes 
fell on the clock, and he leaped to his feet. 

“Look at the time, Stub! 
I don’t know a thing either, and I got to get 
rid of that kid first, and if I lose this ex and 
don’t get my degree and don’t get that job—” 

“Ain't 
He had 
caught up a pen from the table and. was 
rummaging through Harkins’ drawer for ex- 
amination blanks. “Know enough to pass 
on,” he boasted on his own account. “Lot 
stuck last night. Must some stuck to you, 
Just rattled for minute. Bye-bye, hoo- 

Ile waved his hand at the baby. 
“IT can’t leave it,” the senior protested. 


Twenty minutes! 


“Steady!” the sophomore warned. 
lost job yet, ain’t lost kid even.” 


too. 


doo!” 
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“Why? Everybody gone. Be back in two 
hours. Crackers ?” 

“There’s a box under the bed,’ Harkins 
said. He fished it out and poured crackers into 
the carriage foot with a liberal hand. Graves 
stuffed a half in each of the child’s clenched 
fists, and they stole guiltily out of the room. 

At the door of the examination hall a hun- 
dred and fifty faces, variously blanched and 
lined by deep study, were raised to note their 
entrance. ‘They worked their way to the 
back of the room and sat down just as the 
instructor made his advent. 

The instructor was small and thin and wiry. 
He had a quantity of coal-black hair and it 
fell in ragged wisps on either side of his fore- 
head. He was red-eyed and haggard. He 
leaned far forward over his desk and raised 
his hand for silence. 

“There is a matter of which 
speak,” he began. 


I wish to 
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“Gee! Got lecture habit bad! Cut it out 
and bring on the questions!” Graves urged 


under his breath. 

“A personal matter,” the instructor went 
on. “Last night there was stolen from my 
house a baby carriage containing one of our 
twin boys. With the aid of the neighbors I 
have searched all night. I continue the search 
to-day. Under the circumstances there will 
be no examination till Monday. And mean- 
while, I ask your co-operation 

But two of his auditors were already : 
the door. 

“Fallin? Nineveh! Have manners!” Graves 
protested, as Harkins dragged him forward. 
“Hear gent out!” 

“Hear him out! 


ut 


Oo 
oD 


I heard him! No ex! 
And I can find where he lives. Run, Stubbie! 
Catch a carriage while I fetch the kid! We'll 
*bus the mascot home again before papa 
gets there.” 
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UNT HULDA’S army 
of cats has got to 
go, Sis!” 
Ferdinand Jami- 
son, coming infrom 
the dairy - house, 
spoke with impa- 
tience to eighteen- 
year-old Felicia. 
The inner ends of 
his two black bars 
of brow were per- 
ceptibly nearer 
“ach other than 
usual and a series of frowning vertical folds 
ran between. The muscles at either corner 
of his intelligent mouth were contracted, and 


ERBERT STOOPS 


the corners of the mouth were depressed in 
an expression anything but pleased. 

“Why, Ferdinand, what’s the matter now,” 
queried his sister with concern. This was not 
the first time her brother had declared bitter 
and dire hostilities toward Aunt Hulda’s nine 
pets and threatened a crusade of extermination. 

“Matter! there’s matter enough; and_ it’s 
every day and all the time!” exclaimed the 
young man. “Last week it was one of them 
pesky half-grown kittens practicing the wide 
jump from the top of the rose arbor to the 
ledge of the west window of the cheese-room. 
He landed, but, instead of stopping, kept on 
going right through the window pane. ‘The 
big cheese tub was full of fresh curds, and, of 
course, couldn’t be anywhere but right under 
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When I got there it was filled 
with cat hair and broken window glass, ruined. 
I had to throw it out. And as if that wasn’t 
enough, before I could put in a new pane, 
Flossy had to have her turn. What did she 
do but crawl through the broken pane and 
The pink- 
I tell you, if P’'d caught the 
pilfering nuisance, I'd have wrung her neck! 
And that isn’t enough. This morning that 
gaunt ugly skinny half-starved lizard-eating 


that window. 


skim half a dozen pans of cream. 
ribboned beauty! 


miserable pirate of a Tom gets into the 
dry-room and chews up every vell on the line! 
Sis, I’m tired of it.” 

Felicia’s 
congruity 


an in- 


half 


face showed 
of | sentiment, 
amusement, half concern. 

“What can you do, 
Ferd ? ‘Try to keep them 
out,” to 
reply to her own question. 


she hastened 

“Try to keep them 
out!” echoed her brother 
in disdain, “when the 
miserable wretches jump 
right through the window panes! 


I'd like to see you! No, sir; 
they’ve got to go! that’s all!” 
“But Auntie 
“Oh, bother Auntie! she’s as 


bad as the cats. I could stand her, 
though, if she’d only take care of 
her pests and keep them out of the 
dairy rooms. But I’m tired of her, 
too. I wish she would deed us the 
ranch, as father directed in his will; 
then we'd see who'd run things here.” 

“Ferd, you know Auntie would 
be so angry if you harmed one of 
her cats, and she might never deed 
the ranch You know our 
attorneys in the city said she could not be 
compelled to under the will. ‘They said that 
the mention of our names in the will did us no 
good, but only put the will in a place of incon- 
testible security. We were only children then, 
you know, and father willed the place and 
everything to Auntie to save the expense of 


AUNT 


to us. 


guardianship proceedings on our share, and 
because, as he said in the will, he thought 
Auntie would take 
right by us when we 


good care of us and do 
grew up. But she knows 
she doesn’t have to; so please don’t make her 
angry, Ferd.” 

“Humph! I know it. She’d rather leave 
her money, and ours, too, to endow a cattery 
somewhere than to 
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““Sh-h-h; here she comes,” cautioned Felicia, 
and a moment later Aunt Hulda, tall, spare 
and sharp-featured, with hook nose and weasel 
eye, appeared from the kitchen, carrying the 
hated pirate Tom in her arms. 

Tom did not usually thirst for the milk of 
human kindness but rather held himself aloof 
from human caress and familiarity of every 
sort. He was a hardened ingrate, an unsenti- 
mental and infelicitous tom-cat. Ferdinand 
accounted for his present docility by the 
pillaged vell-line in the dry- 
room. He was probably sated 
withskins, which would tend to 
make him good-humored and 
phlegmatic. 

Ferdinand started to walk 
toward the dairy-house, but was 
arrested by a remark of Aunt 
Hulda addressed to Felicia: 

“T don’t know what can be 
the matter with Tom,” she said; 
“he won’t eat; he surely must 
be sick. Poor pussy!” 

Ferdinand turned on his heel. 
“T can tell you what’s the matter 
with him. He sneaked into 
the dry-room this morning and 
stuffed himself with a lot of 
half-dried vells,and now I guess 
he’s got felinus pyrophorus.” 

“Felinus pyrophorus! what's 
that?” demanded Aunt Hulda 
in alarm. 

“They get it from eating 
cheese vells and drinking ren- 
nett,” replied the nephew. “It’s 
something like rabies and some- 
thing like locomotor ataxia but 
not exactly like either; and it’s 
the catchingest thing, and aw-w- 
fully fatal. If he has it, they'll all get it, most 
likely, and the chances are it'll kill the whole 
bunch.” 
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“Law!” gasped Aunt Hulda; “I never heard 
of such a disease—felinus pyropus,’ did you 
Land sakes! ain’t it terrible!” Aunt 
Hulda hastened off to the pantry to administer 
a generous spoonful of lard. 


say ‘¢ 


“Ferdinand!” exclaimed his sister, but 
Ferdinand’s back was already disappearing 


within the door of the milk-room. Felicia 
stood looking after him, wide-eyed and 
speechless. 


Ferdinand was occupied with the cheese 
making throughout the forenoon, and Felicia 
busied herself with a large churning of whey- 
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cream which had been ac- 
cumulating and thickening 
for nearly a week. Atlunch ¢ 
Aunt Hulda triumphantly 
announced ‘Tom’s convales- 
cence and returning buoy- 
ancy of spirit. She declared 
that lard is the greatest 
panacea for cats that has ~ 
ever been discovered. Even 
her favorite doctor in the 
city had failed to diagnose 
feline ills which lard treat- 
ment had effectually eradicated. 

“Well,” said Ferdinand, “you can’t tell 
much about felinus pyrophorus. Sometimes 
they get over it, but it’s very seldom; and 
apparent convalescence within a few hours 
after the first attack is the very worst sign. 
It’s just like a man in the last stages of con- 
sumption; one day he'll feel so much better 
he thinks he’ll be well in a day or two, and the 
next day—piff! he’s gone.” 

“Law! you don’t say!” exclaimed Aunt 
Hulda. “But Flossy nor June nor Perk nor 
Isis nor any of the rest ain’t got it.” 

“You can’t tell anything about that, either,” 
remarked Ferdinand sagely. “The symptoms 
show themselves differently in different cases. 
For instance, a cat with a strong constitution 
like Tom, there, might just get sick for a day 
or two, and might even get over it, whereas, 
a less rugged one might snuff out like a candle 
in a gust of wind.” 

“Land sake! I wonder if there’s any danger !”’ 

“You'll have to be awful careful, Aunt 
Hulda; awful careful,” cautioned her nephew. 
“And I doubt that even then you can save 
them. It’s so fatal if they get it. And the 
germs hang around in the garden greenery 
just like human disease germs in dark, 
unventilated places; and its the catchingest 
thing.” 

During the course of the afternoon Aunt 
Hulda used half a bucket of her favorite 
panacea. In the pantry, under the arbor, 
behind the stove, back of 
the dairy-house, on the 
roof, in fact everywhere, 
Aunt Hulda’s were 
studiously pursuing a single 
With imbricate 
tongue and velvet paw they 
performed their ablutions 
of lard-garnished lips and 
anointed whiskers. Aunt 
Hulda watched them with 


cats 


purpose. 


HE KEPT RIGHT 
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parental tenderness, noting 
with satisfaction that no 
symptoms of indisposition had 
developed at the 
the day. 
Ferdinand applied himself 
conscientiously to the dairy 
work throughout the after- 
noon, whistling cheerily to 
the accompaniment of his 
shovel breakers patting the 
curds. After supper he ex- 
amined the irrigating pumps 


close of 


and the gasolene engine 
which furnished the power 


to operate them. ‘These were 
in the basement of the water- 
tank tower. After examining 
the machinery, Ferdinand 
entered the work-shop and 
closed the door. 

The basement of the water-tank tower, the 
work-shop, a storeroom for dried fruit and the 
dairy rooms were comprised in a single long 
building of contiguous compartments. The 
young farmer’s work that night took him from 
one end of the long building to- the other. 
Back and forth he went, carrying lantern and 
tools, out one door and in the next, from pump- 
house to dairy, until near midnight. Then he 
opened the electric switch on the engine, 
closed the valve of the gasolene feed pipe and 
of the oil feed; the sharp intermittent crack of 
exploding gasolene the churring 
pumps slowed down and stopped. Ferdinand 
made some adjustments about the machinery, 
after which he extinguished his lantern and 
turned in for the night. 

Ile was awakened before sunrise on the 
following morning by Aunt Hulda’s shrill 
cajoling summons to her numerous pets. 
Through his back window he saw them 
come, singly, in pairs, and in groups, from 
various quarters. 

They paced about Aunt Hulda, 
sidling up and rubbing affection- 


ceased ; 


\\ ne ately against her skirts. 
Sedan Gazing up expectantly 
; into her face, they mewed 

impatiently. A dooryard 
in Cairo might have 
formed a more _ fitting 
setting for the picture. 
And still Aunt Hulda 


continued to call shrilly. 
Ferdinand numerated the 
coterie and found that but 


THROUGH THE 
PANE 


ON 
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cight had responded to the summons. Very 
soon, however, thedelinquent Tom came, heav- 
ing his gauntlengthin great leaps over the grass 
and weeds from a corner of the garden where 
he had been lying and patiently watching, 
flint-eyed, beside a gopher-hole, for the first 
warm rays of the sun to coax out his quarry. 
‘The number was now complete. With a sigh 
Ferdinand sank back on his pillow. 

A little later he arose and dressed for 
breakfast. While he sipped his coffee his 
aunt sat opposite and exultingly extoled her 
favorite catholicon. 

“T tell you, these here doctors don’t know 
it all. Lard is just the greatest thing ever 
for sick pussies. My! if I hadn’t taken them 
just in time, and that horrid disease had got 
among them! Land sakes!” she shudderingly 
vociferated. ‘Poor dears!” 

“You can’t tell me,” archly replied her 
nephew, “that lard will head off jfelinus 
pyrophorus once it sets in; nothing will do it. 
Now, I don’t want to scare you, Auntie, but 
it usually takes this disease about from twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours to act, and when it does 
commence—well, it goes through a bunch of 
cats like a hungry fox through a brood of 
chicks.” 

There wasa pause. Aunt Hulda scrutinized 
her nephew with a cold, steely stare, while her 
sharp chin and parrot nose converging 
threateningly added acrimony to the glare 
of her eye. 

“Ferdinand Jamison!” she snapped, jerking 
herself into a rigidly erect posture in her chair, 
“Did you wink at Felicia, sir? Don’t tell me 
that you didn’t; and don’t tell me that there’s 
anything lard won't cure. I see now, young 
man; I see it all; P've heard you berate my 
poor darlings too many times not to see through 
you. You're trying to poison my poor kitties! 
Oh, dear! But let me tell you, young man, 
I'll watch every move they make and every 
morsel they swallow, and if you attempt 

go; you're disinherited ! 
remember it, young man!” 

Ferdinand left the room and encountered 
Felicia on the back porch. “Phew!” he said, 
and that wasall, for Aunt Hulda suddenly thrust 
her head from the doorway and flung after him 
the injunction, “Remember, young man!” 

Without indicating that he had_ heard, 
Ferdinand crossed the yard to the pump- 
house and started the engine and the pumps. 
Then he went into the cheese-room to note 
what progress had been made overnight in the 
coagulation of the milk. 


poison, out you 
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He had been there but a few minutes when, 
glancing through the west window beyond the 
arbor he saw about half a dozen of Aunt 
Hulda’s cats lolling in the sun. Aunt Hulda 
sat holding Flossy, the pink-ribboned favorite, 
in her lap, gently stroking her sleek, immacu- 
late, furry back. The recumbent feline closed 
her amber eyes and purred with somnolent 
content, while her loose-fitting velvety hide 
undulated to the fondling caress. 

The rose arbor was a favorite haunt of the 
cat family when the sunshine became too warm 
for comfort, and so it happened that one of 
the members, a mottled gray, left his place 
against the white sunlit wall of the kitchen 
and strolled over to the arbor. It was Perk. 
No sooner had he entered its leafy shade than, 
all in the twinkling of an eye, his tail jerked 
spasmodically; he spat, aS at an unseen foe, 
rose into the air with a hollow yowl, and 
fell over, dead. 

The mother of the unfortunate, though she 
usually cuffed and repulsed him, now sprang 
to the aid of her babe in distress; but she 
never reached his side alive. Repeating the 
antics of the kit, she gave her limbs one last 
prodigious stretch, moaned—and grim death 
stared from her glassy yellow eyes. Then 
Isis, of the same litter as Perk, astonished and 
bewildered, rushed headlong into the fatal 
mystery. In one fell moment the three lay 
side by side, dead, as they had fallen. Evi- 
dently the arbor was thickly impregnated 
with felinits pyrophorus germs. 

Aunt Hulda covered her eyes with her 
apron and screamed hysterically. Flossy 
struggled and freed herself and scampered into 
the kitchen, just as Felicia opened the door 
and came running out upon the porch, where 
she stood with a half-terrified little stare in 
her wide blue eyes. There was a general 
stampede among the cats, and two more were 
numbered with Perk and Isis and_ their 
valiant mother. Tom passed beneath a 
corner of the arbor; one ear twitched, but it 
merely accelerated his speed as he veered away. 

Ferdinand continued at his work in the 
dairy-house, seemingly oblivious of the catas- 
trophe under the arbor, until imperiously 
summoned thence by his hysterical aunt. He 
evinced no surprise when she indicated with 
tremulous hand and voice the stark, stiffening 
forms beneath the arbor. He could not be 
expected to, for had he not told his aunt that 
in twenty-four hours from its inception the 
disease would begin its malevolent ravage 
and destruction ? 
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POM WAS NOT BORN TO DIE 


The day wore on, and the cats came back. 
True, the pirate, Tom, gave the arbor a 
fairly wide berth. ‘The wisdom of experience 
was his. Nor did Flossy take any chances. 
Perforce she remained away, under strict 
surveillance of Aunt Hulda. But for the 
others the rose arbor seemed to hold an 
irresistible fatal charm. One after another 
they were drawn, as if by a magnet, or the 
insidious hypnotic force of a deadly snake, 
within the pale of sudden death. 

At last even Tom, shrewd pirate though he 
was, became unwary for the moment. He was 
sitting on his haunches stolidly contemplating 
the grim harvest of death when Ferdinand 
came up. The young man looked swiftly 
about; there was no one in sight. With a deft 
side kick Tom was sent sprawling and clawing 
amid the quiescent heap of fur and distended 
claws and staring amber eyes. There was 
a sharp momentary crackling; his ears were 
folded back close against his head; his tail 
stood up straight, fluffy and stiff; the long, 
sharp claws were distended and bared; his 
four legs thrust and spun like the driving-rods 
of a runaway locomotive; and his eyes, ‘two 
huge balls of scintillating green fire, now here, 
now there, darted, jerked and shifted fiend- 
ishly. But Tom was an extraordinary cat; 
he was not born to die of felinus pyrophorus; 
he did not succumb to the fierce onslaught 
of the truculent germs. In his mad gyrations 
about the arbor he fairly belched fire. Spit- 
ting, snarling and gasping, he made one 
prodigious leap straight through the rose- 
screened arbor wall, leaving snagged on a 
stout thorn a wisp of black fur stained with a 
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fleck of blood. Goaded by panic, he shot 
across the ranch yards into the wood. 

At supper Aunt Hulda was veritable gall 
and wormwood, sinister but silent. The meal 
was gone through without a word from any 
one of the trio except the occasional brief re- 
quest to be helped, or the monotonous acknowl- 
edgment of something proffered. Above the 
clicking of silver against china could be heard 
a half-smothered mewing from a_ closed 
basket in a corner of the room. 

At the close of the meal Aunt Hulda emerged 
momentarily from her morose taciturnity. 
“Td thank you, young man,” she managed 
to say, “if youll bring me one of those 
dead cats.” 

“Q-o-h!” shuddered Felicia. ‘‘What for!” 

“Because I want it! Those cats were 
poisoned, sir! and then you can drive me to the 
station, young smarty! I'll take the train to 
the city this very night and have my physician 
hold an autopsy. Then, Ferdinand Jamison, 
you needn’t look to me for assistance. You're 
twenty-one, and you can 
wherever you want to.” 

Felicia began to cry, and Ferdinand swal- 
lowed what he was about to say. The horses 
were harnessed and hitched, and Aunt Hulda, 
together with Flossy in the basket and the 
late Isis wrapped ina newspaper were started 
on their long journey to the city. 

Three days passed. Felicia’s pretty eyes 
became red and swollen. Ferdinand could 
not be prevailed upon to make overtures of 
peace with his irate aunt, and went about his 
work stolidly refusing to discuss the affair of 
the cats. 
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Then came a letter in a long envelope, 
postmarked at the city. It was addressed 
to Ferdinand, and was as follows: 


San Francisco, Aug. 17, 1906. 
My Dear NEPHEW: 

I am sorry I spoke so hastily to you that 
evening, and I want to apologize. My 
physician examined poor Isis and declares 
positively that it wasn’t poison at all. He 
could not tell the cause, and when I told 
him of that awful, awful disease, he said he 
had never heard of it. Maybe I did not 
pronounce it right. I am so glad to know 
that you did not do it, Ferdinand, and I 
want you to forgive me, for I could not 
believe such a thing of you even in my 


anger. Your loving 
Aunt Huvpa. 
P. S—I have been talking over my 


affairs with sister Mary and her husband, 
and they want me to give up the ranch and 
stay here withthem. Really I am so afraid 
to bring Flossy back to that dreadful dis- 
ease, and I have bought two beautiful 
Angoras to keep her company, so I have 
decided to stay. Uncle John had _ his 
lawyer draw up a deed of the ranch from 
me to you and Felicia, and I enclose it. 
Hoping you are both well and that you can 
manage nicely without me, I am, 
Lovingly, 
AUNTY. 





Ferdinand looked at Felicia, and Felicia 
looked at Ferdinand; tien the young fellow 
clasped his sister in a titanic brotherly squeeze. 

“Oh, Ferd,” she said, smiling up at him 
through her tears, “I’m so glad you didn’t do 
it!” 

When darkness had fallen that night, and 
after Ferdinand had stopped the pump-engine, 
he stole out to the rose arbor. Carefully he 
disentwined some three or four hundred feet 
of fine, bare copper wire, which clung in 
interminable ramifying tendrils to the rose 
stalks, He gathered it into a coil and dis- 
connected it from the lead-wire, which he 
followed, coiling as he went, along from arbor 
to cheese-room, to the storeroom, the work-shop 
and the pump-house. Here he stooped 
beneath the belt which connected the drive 
shafts of the engine and the pump and re- 
moved five incandescent electric lamps, 
fastened in a row to a strip of board, and 
ingeniously adjusted near the under side of the 
belt. They were harmless now, for the belt 
was still. 

“Static!” he said; “that’s the dope—cats is 
the curiosest things, except cows, to nose 
around at their dead. Got ’em all but that 
slab-sided tom-cat, and I guess he won’t be 
back in a hurry. One thing, he can’t have 
kittens anyway!” 








GOADED BY PANIC HE SHOT ACROSS THE RANCH YARD INTO THE WOOD 























A MAN, A MAID AND A BIT 
OF SUNSHINE 


By Fiorence WENDEROTH SAUNDERS 


WITH A DRAWING BY M. J. SPERO 


Pixey Beach, California, April 10th. 
DrAR SALLYKINS: 

We arrived in Los Angeles on the first and 
two days later came here; auntie and I and the 
wheel chair. Pixey Beach is the home of the 
Genteel, the Aged and the Eminently Respect- 
able, consequently auntie is perfectly happy. 
I had expected to find it the haunt also of 
one-lungers, but so far every individual I have 
inet outward appearances at 
least, two of these desirable articles. What 
you do see, though, in great numbers, on the 
streets, on the pier and on the Pike, are wheel 
chairs and, of course, their contents. ‘The odd 
thing about it is that the male persuasion 
predominates. Auntie noticed it right away 
and wondered why. 

“That’s easy enough, auntie,” replied I; 
“when the wife in the East gets sick, the 
husband puts on a martyred air and says: 
‘There’s really nothing the matter with you, 
Maria; it’s all in your mind,’ and goes on 
demanding sausage and buckwheat 
until poor Maria drops in her tracks and 
makes room for number two. But when the 
lord of creation falls ill, oh, then, it’s ‘Maria, 
pack the trunks; we leave to-morrow for Cali- 
fornia. If we hurry and get there the doctor 
says that maybe I can manage to hold on for 
a year or two.’ So Maria packs the trunks 
and you can see her any day meekly pushing 
hubby’s chair and carefully tucking the shaw] 
about his chilly feet.” 

We have a darling of an apartment; a bed- 
room that masquerades as a living room in the 
daytime—the bed conveniently disappears, 
like a well-brought up child, when it isn’t 
wanted—and a bath and a perfect dream of a 
kitchen. We eat there for reasons of economy 

economy of always 
saving time in California by slighting some 


possesses, to 


cakes 


time. Everyone is 
of the things we thought necessary in the East, 
and then shutting themselves up in. stuffy 
parlors to play bridge when they have this 


glorious air to inhale and absorb. Our 


dining table is so near to everything else in our 
kitchen that if I forget an article I simply 
stretch out my hand and grasp it. 
Your loving chum, 
Bess. 

P.S.—Do you remember that awfully good- 
looking chap we both fell in love with last 
year at Nantucket, and who never was even 
aware of our existence? I hear from one of 
the girls that he’s all down from 
nervous prostration as a result of over study. 
Has recovered physically but thinks he’s ill 
and takes no interest in life and all that sort 
of thing. Isn’t it too bad ? : 


broken 


April 20th. 

I have written to him. What do 
think of that? I let on that I received his 
name from Mrs. Alden of the Sunshine Society. 
I’m afraid I told him Mrs. Alden of the 
Shut-Ins, come to think of it. Which is 
right, the Sunshine Society or the Shut-Ins ? 
Of course I'd get it wrong. And that I was a 
“shut-in” too, or at least a victim of a wheel 
chair, and I gave him auntie’s name. Isn’t it 
lucky I go down for the mail. I wonder if 
he’ll answer ? 


you 


? I wish it wasn’t so far to New 
York; at the very earliest calculation it takes 
ten days for a letter to go and come. 

I find Pixey Beach isn’t always like this; 
so slow I mean. ‘This is between seasons; the 
gilded rich have gone, and the summer tourist 
has not arrived, but the G, the A and the E R 
are always with us. BeEss. 


May 4th. 

Fourteen days since I wrote and no answer. 
I don’t believe he’s going to write. There’s 
not a thing to do here but to go to church or 
look at the ocean. Auntie prefers the former. 
She tries one-until her spiritual appetite begins 
to pall, and then she tries another. I wheel 
her to mothers’ meetings—though she isn’t a 
mother, to Christian Endeavor, and to regular 
service, and of course to prayer meetings. 
I should die if it wasn’t for the sea. Every 
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afternoon when auntie takes her nap, I pack 
my pillow, shawl and umbrella under my arm 
and go on It is glorious to be 
right on a level with the waves; the effect is 
much finer than gazing’down on them from 
a height. ‘To-day it was just high tide when 
I reached the sand and the rollers were 
magnificent. I never tire of looking at them. 
They mount higher and higher until they 
block out the horizon; a long wall of deep, 
Then an edge of whire 
dances along the top. It spreads and grows 
until, with a deafening roar, the whole wall 


the beach. 


translucent green. 


breaks into a mass of seething foam that comes 
you. 
comes; faster at first, then slower and slower 
until it dies down into a gentle lap almost 
at your very feet, while back of it other walls 
are gathering and breaking. 

Write and console your disappointed 

ELIZABETH. 

May 9th. 

My subconscious 


dashing towards Creepy, creepy, it 


A letter came yesterday. 
mind knew all along that it would; it was only 
my outer one that hadn’t faith. .It was short 
and rather stereotyped, but delightful for all 
that. ‘Thanked me so much for my interest. 
(I believe he thinks me as old as Methuselah.) 
Says he enjoyed my letter and hopes I'll keep 
Regrets that I am a 
prisoner in my chair and has come to the 
conclusion that he doesn’t appreciate all that 
he has, ete., ete. Is very dignified and re- 
served, just as we thought him, and every 
inch the gentleman. Never said a word about 
Mrs. Alden. I wonder if she had his name 

This is the funniest country you ever saw; 


up the correspondence. 


the men help their wives so, and there seems 
met our next 
door neighbor on the stairs the other day, 
bringing down the clothes which his wife had 
washed and hung on the roof. I expected 
him to be embarrassed and was going to pass 
as if I hadn’t seen him so as to save him being 
humiliated, when he actually stopped me and 
asked about auntie. He even remarked that 
the clothes dried so quickly on the roof and 
that the sun made them very white. The idea 
of a man knowing about such things! I went 
in and told auntie and she said they must 
be very common, ordinary people and_ to 
avoid them if I could. That very night we 
attended a dinner given in a magnificent house 
on the bluff. Every stick of wood in the house 
was brought from Japan, and it is filled with 
the most exquisite things. Auntie knew the 
owner, a Mrs. Peabody, back East, and my 


to be no class distinctions. I 
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neighbor on my right was my old gentleman 
of the wash! He was a professor at Harvard 
his health failed, and his wife has 
written for the magazines. Auntie was most 


before 


gracious and asked them to call. Isn’t it 
funny ? BEss. 


May 30th. 

Auntie has taken to sitting over in the park 
which is just across the street from us. A little 
circle of the G, the A and the E R meet there 
each afternoon with their fancy work. If you 
shut your eyes tight and open them suddenly 
you can imagine you are in Perkins’ Corners, 
for over in one end a lot of patriarchs play 
quoits with old horseshoes, every blessed day. 
No matter what is going on in town they are 
always there. Pixey Beach had a big carnival 
last fall; parades every day, vaudeville on the 
corners, brass bands and all that sort of thing, 
and they never even missed one game. Al- 
mostany hour you pass you can hear, “that gives 
me three,” or “that puts one of mine out of 
business,” as a horseshoe comes ringing against 
the stake and raises its little cloud of dust. 

Auntie nearly got one of “the” letters the 
other day. Everybody in the house likes her 
and one morning I was a little Jate going down 
for the mail, and I met the clerk almost at our 
very door bringing it up. I hadn’t looked for 
an answer so soon. Do you know he replies 
the very day he receives mine. He’s beginning 
to lose his dignity a little; there’s more fun 
in his letters, and from something he wrote 
the other day, I don’t think he imagines me 
quite nine hundred and sixty-nine years old. 
(Wasn’t that Methuselah’s age?) I told the 
clerk that I always received all auntie’s mail 


first as I had to guard against bad news. 
Some day my sin will find me out. 
Your wicked, but happy, 
Brersey. 


June 5th. 

I’m sure my letters have done him a great 
deal of good. He’s a lawyer by profession, 
of course just commencing, but he’s beginning 
to talk of his career and not so much of his 
ailments. Said he rather doubted the fact of 
his having any of the latter. 

Auntie and I were invited to a little tea the 
other afternoon. We met the nicest people, 
people of “culture,” to use auntie’s pet 
expression, but do you know the tea was 
served in cups as thick as those we keep for 
kitchen use in the East. The hostess laughed 
as she passed them around. “This is a 
furnished apartment, you know,” she explained, 
































I SIMPLY HAD TO THINK 
OF SOMETHING 


“and the dishes come with the apartment.” 
We had a delightful time. 
to think that all the fuss we make in keeping 
up appearances back 
Here the people know how to enjoy life. I 
find they don’t really all play bridge. That's 
mostly a vice of the tourists, and there are a 
few other inhabitants besides the G, the A 
and the ER. Further back in the city there 
are lots of charming homes with ideal gardens, 
wherein the festive vegetable flourishes all the 
year round. I should dearly love to stay here 
all my life if it wasn’t quite so far from New 
York. Bess. 
June 10th. 
from whom 


I am commencing 


home is a_ mistake. 


Auntie received a letter to-day 
do you think? His mother! I never knew 
they acquainted. She that 
Charles was corresponding with some horrid 
girl in Pixey Beach who simply deluged 
him with letters, She said the girl got 


were wrote 


Charles’ name through a matrimonial agency. 
Oh, Mrs. Alden! the Sunshine Society taken 
for a matrimonial agency! And, oh, Charles! 
what can your mother think of you! She is 
greatly worried because Charles seems so 
much brighter, more like his old self and thinks 
of going on with his profession in a short time. 
Not that she isn’t pleased with this in a way, 
but she fears that this horrid creature will 
marry him in spite of all her efforts to the 
She has tried her best, but Charles 
Oh! 


contrary. 
refuses to tell her the woman’s name. 
blessed Charles! 

I don’t dare to write any more. When a 
woman once gets her curiosity aroused there 
is no limit to what she won’t do. I can see her 
peeking in Charles’ bureau drawers and even 
searching his pockets when he’s asleep. Oh, 
I do hope he’s burnt them. 

Your sorrowing 
ELIZABETH. 
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July 2d. 
He’s written to know if anything is the 


matter and has asked me to telegraph an 
answer. I ignored it. I didn’t dare to. 
When I didn’t answer he telegraphed—and 
auntie got it. She was very indignant that 
the telegraph people should get her name 
confused with some one else and insisted that 
there must be a telegram waiting for her at 
the office. She has killed and buried every 
one in our family, burned down all her prop- 
erty and was worrying herself into a spell of 
sickness. I had to do something to quiet her, 
so I got a telegraph blank and fabricated a 
message purporting to come from her sister, 
asking why she hadn’t written. As I do all 
auntie’s correspondence by dictation, and 
as she never looks at her letters afterwards, 
I can fix it up all right, but I am shaking in 
my boots, and don’t dare leave her for a mo- 
ment. I almost wish I'd never started in. 
The summer throngs have arrived. With 
the closing of school they descended upon us 
like swarms of huge two-legged ants. From 
the nearby towns they flock, and from the 
heated interior country; Arizona, Nevada 
and New Mexico. The air is full of the 
spirit of pleasure; even auntie feels it and her 
chair no longer wends its way quite so often 
churchward, but like all the rest of the town 
speeds toward the Pike. 
Write and tell me I’m not really so wicked 
as I feel. Your almost repentant 
Bessy. 
July 23d. 
My sin has found me out! Yesterday 
auntie and I were sitting cozily in our room— 
thank fortune the bed was up!—when in 
response to a knock at the door I threw it 
open to Charles and his mother. Of course 
I recognized him instantly and from the 
resemblance knew it his mother. 
She flew at auntie and they kissed and patted 
and hugged as only women can, while Charles 
Then 


must be 


and I stood and stared at each other. 
auntie introduced me, and Charles’ mother 
introduced him, and Charles said, with a 
puzzled look: ‘““Which did you say was Miss 
Henrietta Crosby?” Auntie said she was, 
and Charles said “Oh!” in such a disappointed 
tone I could have hugged him. Then Charles 
said what a help her letters had been to him; 
how they had roused him out of his lethargy, 
and how much he felt he owed her. Auntie 
and his mother stared and stared all the time 
he was talking until I thought they’d bore 
holes in him, and when he was through 
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auntie told him she’d never written him a line 
in her life. At that I fled. My face, I knew, 
was as red as those huge bushes of scarlet 
sage we had in the garden at home. I simply 
flew to the beach and, like the ostrich, buried 
my head in the sand. 

I suppose they thrashed it all out; anyway, 
Charles came after me. Knowing my haunts, 
for I had often described the whole geography 
of Pixey Beach to him, he was not long in 
finding me, and, well, Sallykins, we’re engaged. 
His mother is charmed and auntie is pleased 
and I’m—I’m so happy I can’t write any 
more. Charles, it would come to 
Pixey Beach, so of course his mother came 
with him to protect him from “the creature.” 
They will stay until fall when we will all 
return together. He says no one can ever 
imagine his feelings when auntie said she 
was ** Miss Crosby,” for he began falling in love 
with me on receipt of my third letter. He 
flatters me by saying he pictured me just as 
Your happiest of BetTseEys. 

August 6th. 

Charles and his mother have been here two 
weeks. I never would have believed it if I 
hadn’t looked at the calendar before beginning 
this letter; it doesn’t seem more than two or 
three days. I had made up my mind to hate 
her—I mean Charles’ mother—after the horrid 
letter she wrote auntie, but my dislike is 
melting as rapidly as the fog we sometimes 
have in the morning, which before we are 
hardly up and dressed is chased away by the 
glorious sunshine. I ought to carry on the 
simile and say something about the sunshine 
of love for her which is springing up in my 
heart, but to tell you the truth it hasn’t as yet 
sprung. Maybe, though, it will after awhile. 

And what'do you think, after all! We are 
not going back East to live. There! doesn’t 
that surprise you? The California fever has 
entered Charles’ blood as it did mine long ago, 
and yesterday he had an offer to enter a law 
firm in Los Angeles. We will be married here 
very quietly. Of that I'll write you later, for 
the wedding is not to take place until the 
winter. And then we will take one of the 
little bungalows here in Pixey Beach and have 
a garden of our own. Charles will go up and 
down every day—it’s only forty-five minutes 
right to the center of the city and splendid 
car service. The reason we are going to do 
this is that auntie will remain with us and she 
doesn’t care to leave the G, the A and the 
E R. Your affectionate and happy 

BESSIE. 


seems, 


I am. 



































Song of the Foreign Sailors 


By Eruen Tarsor 


The City of St. Francis calls: 


Furl up your sails that have borne grey weather, 
The sails that are tattered and old, 

And run up singing, all hands together, 
Our sails of purple and gold. 


Bury your dark and hidden chattels; 
Show forth a blossoming freight, 
And come down out of the smoke of battles, 


In at the Golden Gate. 


Out of the storm of the deep mid-ocean, 
And out of the troublous seas, 

Borne on the swelling shoreward motion, 
Into a harbor of ease. 


All your long wandering overpast, 
And all your travailing done, 
Cast your anchor and make it fast 
In the sea of the setting sun. 


You shall have fruit of the sun for spoil, 
And grain of the sun for gold, 

When you go back to the ancient toil, 
And the lands that are spent and old. 
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Why do you doubt and tarry so long, 
With all your blossoming freight 
And come not rolling with deep sea song 


In at the Golden Gate? 


The sailors make answer: 


We love the greying light of the dawn, 
The shadowy sun by day, 

The clear light living on valley and lawn, 
The old lands spent and grey; 


And we fear to come in to the golden town, 
And lade with a golden freight, 

Lest we should nevermore turn to go down 
Out of the shining gate. 


We will slip secretly in by mght, 
In the silver sheen of the stars, 

Our tattered sail shall hang ghostly white, 
As we drift up the coast-wise bars; 


And we will lade up our ship by night, 
And watch, kept close in the bay, 

The singing laughter by taper light 
And the chaffering mart by day; 


And we will steal secretly out again 
With our golden argosies, 

Out to the lands of the dnifting rain, 
And the sullen wash of the seas; 


And we will seek for a timeless fate, 
And a haven never won, 

Out from the peace of the Golden Gate, 
And the city of the sun. 
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BILIBID FOR LIFE 


A STORY OF THE PHILIPPINES 


By Freperick FerDiInanpd Moore 


F YOU mention my name in 
some of the old cavalry regi- 
ments, you will probably 
arouse a storm of condemna- 
tion and language which will 
shock you, for I am, un- 
doubtedly, one of the most 
hated men the service ever 
knew. Before I gota number 
and stripes which run horizon- 
tally, I was Red Hicks, sometimes known as 
“the terror of the Cagayan.” Before the strain 
of pirate blood in my veins asserted itself and 
made me do things which the military regula- 
tions forbid, and for which punishment is set 
forth in the old Spanish penal code of the 
Philippines, I was sergeant of cavalry in the 
United States army. 

The cavalry is a great service, and to be a 
non-commissioned officer is a great life, if you 
happen to be built that way. But I was born 
too late into the world, and my ancestors must 
have been daring devils and great hands with 
swords and pistols, for war is my bread and 
water and battle my one delight. Fighting 
ig my hobby, I might say, so when affairs in the 
Philippines settled down to a humdrum 
existence of barrack life and parade, and 
“Boots and Saddles” went only for drill, I 
had to have excitement. I deserted and 
joined Felizardo’s band of ladrones. 

You see, I had to be fighting, and it didn’t 
much matter to me whether I was fighting 
ladrones or fighting as a ladrone myself, and 
I venture to say that I was quite as much of 
a success as a bandit as I was as a non-com. 
of cavalry. And it added zest to the thing 
when it happened that my old regiment went 
into the hills after Felizardo and Red Hicks, 
the renegade, who had become chief of as 
fine a bunch of bandits as the Philippines ever 
knew, where robbery and pillage has been 
reduced to a fine art for some four hundred 
years and is quite a respectable profession. 








I have a story to tell, and I did not intend 
to begin by telling about myself, but somebody 
has said that all great men are egotists, and 
all who know the facts admit that I was a 
great bandit, and it is my nature to prefer to 
have been a great bandit than a smug nobody. 
It is one thing to be an ordinary rascal and 
another to be an artist in rascality, and while 
I have left many bones bleaching in coral 
sand, I always gave a man a chance for his 
life, and if I had to kill him, never bungled 
the job. 

You will never know what it means to live 
until you know how to ride as I did in the old 
days. Life to me meant a good horse between 
my thighs, the crack of the Mausers in my 
sars and a score of black cutthroats at my 
back who could fight like devils and die with a 
smile on their lips, chuckling over how we had 
fooled the American flying column. Oh, well, 
I suppose I will never be astride a horse again, 
so what is the use of going over those things 
when there is a black wall staring me in the 
face. 

I am in Bilibid for life, but if men get reward 
after death, I expect to get my share when the 
inspector general looks over my descriptive 
list. Now, Dll give you the story and you 
may judge Red Hicks for yourself, and 
perhaps wonder what you would have done 
had you been placed in the same position. 

After they brought me here and I got my 
good behavior stripe, they made me a sort of 
clerk in the warden’s office. I had to open 
and address letters and stick stamps and look 
things up in books and give out prison suits 
to the newcomers and so on. I escaped the 
hard work in the shops and got all the ice 
water I wanted and saw a newspaper once 
in awhile and it was a good billet. 

I got a great deal of amusement out of the 
letters the prisoners sent, asking pardons and 
clemency and sending explanations to their 
friends about how the judge did not give them 
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justice, and how it was all a mistake. Nearly 
every man in prison is sure injustice is done 
him, and I think that I made myself popular 
by taking my medicine with a smile. 

Then there are the letters which the mothers 
and fathers back in the States write to their 
sons. There is a great deal of suffering in 
the bastile of Manila, but for every sufferer 
here there are thousands back in the States 
who suffer, and they are not to blame for what 
has happened. A man who has a father or a 
mother or other relative ought to keep his 
style in clothes conventional. 

I happened to see a letter one day which 
concerned a prisoner who was serving twenty 
years for murder. His name was Danton. If 
it hadn’t been for Danton I wouldn't) have 
been in Bilibid. He was a trooper in the 
flying column of cavalry which went after me 
in the hills of Cavite, and during my _ last 
scrimmage he was the man who swung a 
carbine against my head while | Was holding 
off four men and trying to make four cart- 
ridges get me out of a bad hole. 

I thought I had done for him, but I was a 
trifle excited when I fired at close quarters, 
and the bullet went higher than I supposed, 
simply getting him in the fleshy part of the 
shoulder. I had stepped over him in_ the 
trail and thought that he was down for good. 
I was laughing at the four men in front of me 
and waiting for the proper time to give it to 
them, and taking things easy, for I had the 
advantage, seeing that they wanted to take 
me alive and I was not handicapped by having 
to be backward about leaving them dead in 
the trail. 

It was then that Danton rose up behind me, 
and gave me the butt of his carbine in the 
back of the neck. The next I knew I was 
trussed to a mule with a lariat, like a Christmas 
voOose, 

It was a year after that that Danton shot 
a packmaster in a gambling scrape, and he 
vot Bilibid. Oh, how he hated to come, 
knowing that I was here, and knowing that I 
would slip a knife into him some day, for Red 
Hicks never forgets. I passed him his prison 
suit when he came and smiled in his face when 
I was measuring him, and he turned sickly 
yellow. He knew I would bide my time and 
live up to my reputation. 

It soothed me to have him inside the walls 
with me, and it amused me to know that he 
was dreaming of me by night and working in 
terror of me by day, so I forgot myself and my 
troubles and became a model prisoner. The 
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fact that I was a trusty gave me a better chance 
to reach him some day, and as I had a lifetime 
to wait, and he had twenty years to do, there 
was no necessity for hurrying the job. 

Whenever I passed him in the prison yard, 
or saw him in the mess room, or looked into 
his cell, I always smiled at him pityingly, 
and he understood the smile and would glare 
at me or show his teeth. It is sweet to have 
a man at your mercy like that. 

Well, affairs were at that stage when the 
letter came. He had been in ‘Bilibid four 
years and I could count on at least fifteen 
years more of fun at his expense, for somehow 
he always lost his good time by a word or a 
look at the wrong time, and I knew that he 
would have to do the whole twenty years. 
That is, up to within a few days, for I had 
planned to turn the trick on him before he 
vot out. It would be harder for him, I knew, 
to get it just when the walls were about to 
melt away and the whole wide world was 
stretching at his feet. 

Sometimes I wondered what I would do 
to amuse myself if he escaped. I was careful 
about my health, for the hospital surgeons 
have a way of being careless with a “lifer.” 
Of course, I knew that I would get the noose 
if I put him away without covering my tracks, 
but L would not care much, as I realized that 
life would not be worth much after he was 
finished. I would, at least, have enough time 
to chuckle over it before my ten feet of hemp 
were stretched and the hangman called on me. 
But I had my plans laid and was sure that I 
could get away with it without showing my 
hand. Four years is a long time to plan for 
one thing, and I expected to have fifteen more 
to perfect my scheme. A novice in the art 
of slaying could lay his cards right with 
twenty years to think it over, but when you 
realize that I was an artist before I saw the 
inside of Bilibid, you can understand that | 
expected to produce a masterpiece. 

However, the letter came. It was in a 
great bundle of papers, with many endorse- 
ments, and it was going out when I got it. 
I was to put it in an envelope and address it to 
“The White House, Washington, D. C., 
US; A.” 

I had to read that letter, because it looked 
interesting. It happened that the warden 
was in the civil hospital with the dengue 
fever, and the assistant sarden was suffering 
from the effects of a night at the French Club 
and was asleep in his private office. I had 
the prison office to myself, and it seemed that 
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everything played into my hands that day. 
I suppose the routine would not be broken 
the way it was that day in another hundred 
years. 

The letter, fastened to all the other official 
papers, was written with a pencil in a scrawl- 
ing hand. It was full of misspelled words 
and erasures and crossed out sentences, and 
the writer must have spent a week over his 
task. I give it to you as it was written, with 
nearly all its bad spelling, for I still have it, 
but to appreciate it fully you should see the 
poor, stained paper and the lines which run 
down and up and get off the ruling, and the 
laboriously formed letters. This is what I 
read in Bilibid: 


Mister President—I write you these few 
lines hopping to find you wel as I am not 
very wel myself i want to no ware mi boy is 
willie danton wat was in the calverry he 
was a boss soldier a corporal or a general 
or sumthin like that. willie sent me a big 
paper with a eegle on it an a lot of writin 
to let me an his pap know he was fine an 
was one of the big men in the army. His 
pap is ded now an I am all alone, only bein 
in the pore house, an we don’t git much 
eatin only corn bred an branch water. 

I ant got no writin from willie for nigh 
on four year. He cent me munny every 
month but he aint writ none for four year. 
mebbe mr president my boy is ded. i 
didnt way. willie to go in the army, but 
his pap was a Yank and when them span- 
yards blowed up the Main down to Cuby 
willie lowed he’d go an fite em. We all 
din’t want willie wearin no blue as we uns 
was rebs, but willies pap was a yank what 
stayed in virginny after the war beins as 
he met me in virginny so willie went to the 
war and then he went to them Philippeens 
to the war an now his pap is ded an I am 
in the pore house. Willie would be mad 
if he knowed I was in the pore house beins 
as he allus liked his mammy an he wood 
be mad if he knowed his mammy was not 
gittin any meat in her soup an got smashed 
with a mop if she couldn’t do her work for 
the pore house woman. mr president I 
want my boy if you will be so kind to let 
him come home to me and take me outen 
the pore house ar I a‘nt got much longer 
to live an when i am ded he can gu back to 
the war with the calverry. I cant write 
none so old mr jenks is writin this for me 
an he is most blind with catracks on his 
eyes. willie can find me in the goshen 
court house pore house to goshen tennessee. 
signed Mrs. S. Danton her mark. 

Mr President—i am the mr jenks what 
writ this an it is all gospel true only the pore 
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house keeper would lick us if he knowed 
we was sendin this to you. I was a bugler 
in the first alabama an i wore the gray but 
i hope you wont hold that agin me none. 
I salute you sir as the commander in chief 
of the Federal army an hope you will let mis 
danton have her boy. with great respeck 
sir Bugler thomas Jefferson Jenks goshen 
court house pore house goshen Ten. 


The first endorsement was a long slip of 
paper with “The White House, office of the 
secretary to the President” printed across the 
top and then: “Referred to the commanding 
general, Philippines division, James Clode, 
secretary to the President.” 

The commanding general of the Philippines 
division had referred it to the commanding 
general of the department of Luzon, and his 
clerks had referred it to the colonel of a cavalry 
regiment, and the adjutant’s clerk had referred 
it to a troop commander and the troop clerk 
had referred it back with the information that 
private William Danton had been transferred 
to another regiment, and it went to that regi- 
ment and then traveled about for a year. 
Finally it had reached Danton’s old troop and 
the troop clerk wrote: 

“Thirty-first endorsement. ‘Troop IH, 
Second United States Cavalry, Camp Wallace, 
La Union Province, Island of Luzon, Philip- 
pines. Respectfully returned to the com- 
manding officer, second cavalry, with the 
information that the records of ‘Troop H show 
that Corporal William Danton, Troop H, 
Second United States Cavalry, was dishonor- 
ably discharged the service on sentence to 
Bilibid prison, Manila, for twenty years for 
murder, in compliance with general orders, 
Philippines division, dated, etc.” 

The commanding general of the Philippines 
division finally referred it to “The warden, 
Bilibid prison, for his information, with the 
request that he recommend what action shall 
be taken, if any, regarding the within named 
William Danton, and whether or not he is 
deserving of clemency. Reply directly to 
The President, Executive Mansion, Wash- 
iceton, D. C.” 

The forty-sixth and last endorsement read: 

“Warden’s office, Bilibid prison, Manila, 
P.I. Prisoner 64,832, white, William Danton, 
is serving a sentence of twenty years for 
murder, as per Criminal Court Records A688, 
page 32, commitment No. 83,458. Prisoner 
64,832 has no good conduct credits, so any 
request for clemency cannot be considered by 
this office, in accordance with regulation 49. 
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He is incorrigible and a desperate character 
and in my opinion it would not be wise to 
grant him pardon or parole. Frank Fox, 
warden.” 

After I read that last endorsement I read 
the letter from Mrs. Danton again, and the 
old bitterness against men and the world crept 
over me. 

I stepped to the window and looked out 
into the prison yard. Danton was sweeping 
the stone walk—sweeping, sweeping, sweeping, 
as if he had eternity before him in which to 
complete the task. 

I closed my eyes and looked back to Tennes- 
see and into the Goshen poorhouse, and then 
I showed my yellow teeth in a smile. I 
caught a glimpse of myself in the little glass 
over the towel rack, and discovered that I was 
not smiling at all—I was a snarling rat. 

There was a beautiful, long knife in a holster 
under my prison shirt. I had spent four 
years grinding it with a piece of stone, and I] 
had put two edges on it, and I had given it 
that peculiar, wavy, shape of a Malay kris, 
and had polished the handle so that it shone. 

A big blue fly was hurling himself against 
the screen, trying to get out. Except for his 
angry buzzing, there was no other sound in 


the office, and I was alone. I opened the 


office door and looked into the corridor. 
The assistant warden was snoring gently. 
I called the orderly. “Send 64,832 to the 


warden’s office for his new shoes. He is 
out in the big yard, sweeping.” 

I looked out and saw the sentries on the 
walls, and the wicked gatling guns poking their 
noses out of the little towers on the corners of 
the prison walls. The sun was pouring down 
into the stone box of the prison yard, and the 
heat was rising straight up from the burning 
flagstones. Then I saw the orderly approach 
Danton and give him my message. Danton 
turned to him wearily and then his eyes went 
up to the window of the warden’s office, and 
dropped again when he saw me. But he 
caught my smile, and his chest heaved and he 
pulled his shoulders up in a great sigh, and set 
the broom against the wall. 

He stopped a second and looked at the blue 
sky and moistened his lips with his tongue. 
Then he put his right foot before him as if it 
were part of a machine, and dragged the left 
foot after it, and soon I heard him clumping 
up the corridor. He tapped at the door, in 
much the same style he would have tapped at 
Peter’s Gate. I opened it and he pulled off 
h’s straw hat and threw out his chest, heels 
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together, standing at attention, with a look 
in his eyes which said, “I am ready.” 
“Sit Danton, and look at 
papers,” I said, passing his mother’s letter to 
He read the letter over and I saw the 
come his He turned the 
papers over and read the last endorsement 
and with quivering lips turned to me. I had 
the bare knife in my hand and was running my 
thumb along the edge of the blade. 


down, these 
him. 


tears into eyes. 


“You devil!” he whispered. 

“The old Red Hicks,” I replied, 
“and I love revenge now just as much as I 
did when I ran things in the Cagayan valley 
and up in the hills of Cavite.” 


same 


“Couldn’t you give me the knife first and 
not showed me that’ I allowed you was a 
part white man, Red, and you would play the 
game fair. I reckoned you was playing the 
game fair when I helped take you, but you 
are yaller to the backbone. Cut my throat 
now, you measly polecat, and damn you! 
Pil h’ant you if I can come back from hell.” 

I smiled at him, but he had his nerve with 
him in spite of his mother’s letter. I thought 
that would break him up a bit, so that I could 
play with him and enjoy my power. My 
ancestors must have been kings or feudal 
chiefs or commanders of some sort, for power 
was sweet to The blood was jumping 
in my veins as I realized that I had such power 


me. 


as is rarely given to a man, much less a man 
serving life in a prison. Why? There I was, 
in convict garb, and I could do as I chose with 
Danton, the man who had helped put me there. 
I held his life in the palm of my hand—I could 
give him liberty, which the President in the 
White House would not do. 

Then I caught an idea which nearly over- 
whelmed me. It set me panting like a dog 
dying from hunger or thirst. The White 
House! I held the power of the White House! 
The commanding general of the Philippines, 
the warden of Bilibid, the President of the 
United States! I was all of those—if I willed 
it, all the petty clerks, all the military red tape, 
could be swept aside. ‘That would be some- 
thing worth while. Of course, I could kill 
Danton, but that would only be Red Hicks 
taking his revenge, and it would not be the 
first time a prisoner had slaina fellow prisoner. 
To kill Danton, I reasoned, would be common- 
place, and mine was the artistic temperament, 
and because I had broken away from the 
commonplaces of life and the routine of the 
army, I was a life convict.” But the power of 
the White House—ah, that was something a 
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man would give his life for, much less forego 
a commonplace revenge. Red Hicks, Presi- 
dent of the United States, commander-in-chief 
of the army, czar of the Philippines, warden 
of Bilibid, sounded good, even though it would 
last but a few minutes. 

“Danton, tell me why you killed the pack- 
master. Never mind how yellow I am, but 
talk fast, because the time is short and I may 
change my mind.” 

“Kill me,” he said wearily. 

“Danton, tell me about the packmaster. 
I command you. Quick, before I change 
my mind. An emperor’s favor may turn 
into a death warrant, for rulers have many 
whims and their fancies change. Quick.” 

Something in my voice startled him, and 
he turned and looked at me inquiringly, as 
if he thought my mind was wandering. 

“Oh, I done for him shore enough,” he 
said. “I was going to get my discharge in a 
week and he was running a monte game, and 
I had eighty dollars saved. I bucked his 
game and won a hundred. With my travel 
pay and my clothing money, that one hundred 
and eighty dollars would be a fortune back in 
‘Tennessee, and I wanted to give to my mother. 
The next night I lost it all to the packmaster. 
Then I filled up with bino. While I was drunk 
the saddler told me the packmaster’s game 
was crooked. I went down to his shack and 
told him I wanted my money back. I only 
wanted the eighty dollars, and we got into a 
row and he pulled a gun on me and I shot him. 
They found me with the eighty dollars in my 
hands standing over him. I wasn’t going to 
touch any of his dirty money, and he had a 
box of it. All I wanted was my own. It 
looked bad finding me with that money in my 
hands, but I couldn’t make ’em believe I 
didn’t mean to take all he had, or that he had 
pulled on me first. ‘They would have dropped 
ine on a rope, but for my record and the fact 
that I had helped take you, so they gave me 
twenty and let it go at that. I killed him all 
right. I wish I had done for you, when I give 
you the butt up in Cavite, but I didn’t want 
your life—you know I had to take you and 
you have always held it up to me. Play out 
your game now and kill me—I knew you'd do 
it when the judge said Bilibid. It’s your 
deal, Red, and I’m no squealer.” 

His talking about my capture almost 
swung me around, and I looked at the knife. 
While I was hanging on what I should do, I 
caught sight of the envelope I had addressed 
to “The White House.” I slipped the knife 
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into my pocket and pulled out a drawer in the 
warden’s desk. In it was a discharge made 
out for Castleton, the Cebu embezzler. The 
warden had signed it before he went to the 
hospital, so that Castleton could get out on 
the proper day. 

three days, but a name did not mean anything 
to the guard at the gate, and I could get 
Castleton out before the warden returned. 

One thing blocked me. Danton’s hair was 
short, and a prisoner waiting discharge is 
allowed to let his hair grow. But there was a 
new gate keeper and a straw hat a size too 
large would fix Danton. 

“Get out of those clothes,” I said. “Get 
out of those stripes and get into this suit of 
duck. I'll leave it to you to get to Tennessee, 
and I'll hold up any letters which may be 
passing, and cover this day’s work. I could 
give you money from the safe, but it 
would betray us, and it is a long way to 
Tennessee and I must cover you. Where did 
you enlist ?”” 

“Savannah,” he said staring at me. 

“Did you give your home as Goshen Court 
House ?” 

“No. My folks lived in Georgia then. 
What are you driving at ?” 

“This,” I shot at him, holding up the dis- 
charge. “I am giving you freedom. Every- 
thing is in my hands to-day and it is a chance 
in a million years. ‘They know me at the 
gate, or I’d take a chance myself. I may be 
able to keep this hidden for months, but 1] 
leave it to you to cover your tracks. Get 
into that duck suit—you are George Castleton 
when you pass the gate, but don’t use that 
name again. Walk slowly until you are out 
of sight of the gate, and then don’t be in too 
much of a hurry. Put a stone in your shoe so 
that you will limp with your right leg, and not 
show the lock step in the left.” 

“I don’t want another man’s liberty,” he 
said. 

“The other man will get his, so hustle now 
and don’t get excited.” 

“T thought you wanted to do for me, Red,” 
he said, as he stood in the open door, ready to 
go down the corridor—to the right. Only 
those who go out turn to the right, where 
freedom waits. 

“I did,” I replied, “but this suits me better,” 
and I rang the big gong three times and heard 
the iron gate swing open. 


Castleton was due to go in 


I stood in the window, with a white coat on, 
so the outside keeper would think I was the 
assistant warden. The keeper scanned the 
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paper and looked toward the office, and I 


raised my hand and Danton started for 


EE 
Tennessee. 
It was three months before I was caught, 


WOLF PACK 

warden’s office. I am orderly in the prison 
hospital, and ten dollars comes to me every 
month from the United States, but I will never 
again get a chance to usurp the powers of the 





President. However, I feel like another 
Napoleon in another St. Helena. 


I got my credits 
rot no job in the 


’ 
rex 


and I got the dungeon. 
back in three years, but I 








SONG OF THE WOLF PACK 


By Marsorus C. Driscoui 


Over the prairies the rising moon, 
And one by one the stars grow pale, 

And the grey hills ring to the old wild tune 
As the pack sweeps by on the lonely trail. 


Give tongue, O brothers, our song rings clear, 
Echoes abroad in the hills reply, 

Wild things creep from our path in fear 
As they hear on the night wind our hynting cry. 


Kings of the prairie we rule alone, 
Royal we claim our tribute due; 

On the night wind over the hills is blown 
The wailing song that our fathers knew. 


So in the dawning our challenge rang 

When the new world waked to the first strange light, 
And so through the ages our fathers sang 

The same wild strain that we sing to-night. 


Over the prairies the rising moon 
And one by one the stars grow pale. 

And the grey hills ring to the old wild tune 
As the pack sweeps by on the lonely trail. 
























66 ILLIAM WALKER is in town—” 
“Already! Why, Meacham, I 
thought he was in Guaymas.” 

“He was. He came in via Mazatlan on 
the Panama mail steamer—” 

Deeply engrossed in their conversation the 
two speakers strolled slowly along the street 
and Harwood, preoccupied with his own 
immediate thoughts, passed them hurriedly, 
hearing, without considering, their words. 
After a quick glance up and down the plaza, 
he crossed to the farther side and threw him- 
self on the grass with his shoulders against 
the twisted, misshapen trunk of a wide oak. 
The sun had sunk behind the Buttes and its 
afterglow spread over the Sacramento valley. 
In the soft radiance Marysville was enjoying 
the best portion of the hot July day in this, 
the year 1853. ‘The tenderness of the twi- 
light reflected in the young man’s eyes as he 
opened, with big trembling hands, the narrow 
envelope that had just been delivered to him 
at the postoffice and for which he had hastened 
down from the diggings above Downieville. As 
he read he again heard, almost unconsciously : 

“Mr. Walker, this is my friend Mr. Haver- 
ford, Mr. Lawrence Price Haverford of 
Kentucky, concerning whom I wrote you. 
Mr. Haverford, Mr. Walker.” 

“IT remember. Mr. Haverford, I am 
extremely glad to make your acquaintance. 
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Tale of Willian 
Walker, Filibuyter— 


by Arthur North, 


QAnxthor of “Te Mother of Californiat__. 





The friends of Mr. Meacham are my friends; 
moreover, I am always glad to meet gentlemen 
from the blue grass state.” 

Through the leafy covering of the adjacent 
arbor drifted the and with finely 
written pages before his dazed eyes, Harwood 
heard them as he did the croaking frogs down 
by the Yuba, they were merely a part of the 
material setting of his dream, for this could 
be no real letter before him—it was surely 
just mere dream stuff. A bright-eyed Chil- 
anean paused in her peripatetic wanderings 
and smiled invitingly upon the fair-haired 
young miner in the flaming red shirt. ‘Then 
she passed on, nodding her pretty head 
sympathetically, for she, too, had known the 
wounds that letters may bring. 

“There is no excitement here any more, 
Mr. Walker. Barbour and Steve Field are 
vaporing, but I do not believe that they will 
really fight. I’m getting mighty restless. 
Why, there hasn’t even been a stage hold-up 
fora month. California sure is getting too 
peaceful for me. Meacham says there will be 
a-plenty of fighting with you.” 

The sentence was shot out jerkily. The 
speaker concluded with a questioning inflec- 


words 


tion. A quiet laugh preceded the answer. 
“The Mexicans will hardly give up 


Lower California and Sonora without a con- 
test, Mr. Haverford. Yes, I can promise 
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you enough fighting even for a Kentucky 
buck.” 

Listlessly Harwood had heard the conver- 
At the last sentence, with a sudden 
determination, he sprang to his feet and 
forced his way into the arbor. 

“I, too, want fighting; may I go with you ?” 

The two men whom he had passed on the 


sation. 


street were standing instantly, one with hand 
on hip, the other with bowie knife half drawn 
from breast pocket, their eyes on the intruder. 
The first was a well dressed young man of 
Harwood’s height, the other was full six feet 
six or seven, a massive giant in every way, a 
man perhaps of twenty-seven or eight, the 
grooves in his face evidencing a character as 
rugged as his magnificent physique. 

But these two Harwood barely noticed. 
Ilis attention was held by the gray eyes of 
their companion, a slight man of conflicting 
youth and age, composedly seated on a bench 
in one corner of the arbor. With cold, 
questioning glance the gray eyes roamed over 
the newcomer and approved his open expres- 
sion, his height and yet undeveloped breadth. 
A sudden understanding came into the gray 
eyes as they noted the finely written address 
on the crumpled letter still grasped in Har- 
wood’s clenched hand. 

“Do let me come, 
with you,” the young 
pleadingly; then the red crept into his cheeks 


I'll fight anywhere 


fellow exclaimed, 


and he pulled himself together. “Pardon 
my intrusion, gentlemen. Unwittingly I 
heard your conversation and I, too, want 


excitement and fighting.” 

“And you may have them, sir,” said the 
gray-eyed man, in a vibrating voice. “What 
is your name, however’ He had risen, now. 

“Ethan A. Harwood, sir.” 

“Mr. Harwood, let me present Mr. Maurice 
Britt Meacham of and Mr. 


Lawrence Price Haverford of Kentucky.” 


‘Tennessee 


The giant, the first introduced, put out a 
hand and gave Harwood’s a mighty grasp. 
The Kentuckian shook hands with easy 
grace and Harwood recognized in him a 
friend. 

“Mr. Ethan Allan Harwood—of Vermont,” 
added the little man, “I will introduce myself: 
William Walker, of Tennessee, California— 
and the world. At your service, sir.” 

It was not until afterwards that Harwood 
wondered how Walker knew his middle name 
and his state—and by that time he was so 
accustomed to the strange insight of the man 
that he wondered but slightly. 


SAN VICENTE 


In the wake of William Walker, filibuster 
president, and Charles Gilman, filibuster 
captain of battalion, and in company with 
Lawrence Haverford, now his warmest friend, 
and Maurice Meacham and 
tall filibustering southerner, Ethan Harwood 


many another 
was marching forward on Mexican soil. 

In October, aided by the countenance of a 
great Mississippi senator, they had slipped out 
from the Golden Gate in the well armed brig 
Caroline. Of this assistance the 
young Vermonter was in ignorance. In the 
following month they had landed at La Paz, 
where the picturesque low adobes, the tower- 
ing palms, the pearl fishers, the glittering bay 
with its Cortez and the con- 
quistadores, Cavendish and the buccaneers, 
Jaime Bravo and the Society of Jesus had 
delighted Harwood as greatly as the fascinating 
senoritas, peering coquettishly through the 
barred windows of their homes, had charmed 
his warm-blooded southern The 
capture of La Paz had been all too easy; but 
there had been compensation in reading the 
old records taken from the city. The voyage 
northward, with its breaks at Cape San Lucas 
and the great bay of Magdalena, had had its 
interest; and then the landing at the roadstead 
of Todos Santos in December and the march 
through the beautiful country to the olive 
groves of the Dominican mission of Santo 
Tomas had been a new and delightful winter 
experience. 

And now, as he marched along on the 
springy, grass-covered sod, his eyes noted the 
brilliant toyon berries and the dark green 
live oaks, in his ears sounded the call of the 
quail, saucily challenging from every bush 
and his fingers twitched the lock of his long 
rifle as the English snipe rocketed upward 
with shrill cries from the sedgy water pools, 
but his thoughts were back at La Grulla. 
Absent with despatches he had missed the 
sharp fight and the victory of his fellows; 
on his return he had been told off to aid the 
wounded. One of the officers, a reserved, 
distinguished appearing North Carolinan, had 
been shot through the groin, and as Harwood 
had endeavored to ease his dying pains, the 
man suddenly had staggered to his feet and 
gasped out, “It’s over—and I would have sat 
with Walker—in the senate. ‘Two—good 
slave votes!” The rattle of death had ended 
the jerky phrases. 

After that the Vermonter pondered and 
this ven- 
high-sounding 


southern 


memories of 


associates. 


observed; what was there behind 


ture beside excitement and 
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proclamations ? Was there something more 
sinister than the creation of the proposed repub- 
lic of Lower California and Sonora’ At Santo 
Tomas he had seen Meacham, an incarnate 
fury, with a sweep of his bowie knife split 
open the breast of a soldier whom he had 
found ravishing the wife of a Mexican. “You 
dog,” the giant had roared, “‘would you sully 
the honor of the South, would you bespot her 
integrity ?” 

Suddenly, now, the fifes began a lively air, 
the color-bearer shook out the folds of his 
flag, the men, the gay southern boys, threw 
back their heads and ‘smiled consciously. 
Were they not passing San Isidro, Guadalupe, 
where the frailes had had a mission garden, 
where Mexican and Indian girls even yet were 
gathered for their limited schooling? Har- 
wood’s thoughts were not thus diverted, though 
many wistful dark eyes smiled softly at the 
fair young soldier marching so bravely by, 
lost in meditation. 

That night the filibusters camped a short 
league from San Isidro, and the next morning 
William Walker, filibuster if you please, 
ordered two of his men shot for forcing their 
way into the school. No, not more than 
half of his men were of his own kind. Many 
were mere adventurers from heaven knows 
where, who had slipped in at San Francisco. 
A filibuster can hardly pick; all who can fight 
must be welcomed, but Filibuster William 
Walker could court-martial and condemn. 
And he did. 

With the echoes of the firing squad in his 
vars, Harwood sought out his commander. 
The interview was short. With the tense 
blue eyes and clear cut features of generations 
of freedom loving people from the Hampshire 
Grants before him, asking for the truth, this 
“oray-eyed man of destiny” freely admitted 
that the addition of new southern votes to the 
United States senate by the creation of a 
slave state was an integral part of his project 
in Mexico. 

“In such a cause I cannot fight with you, 
Mr. Walker,” said the Vermonter gravely. 

“Do you know that we go into battle in 
two—perhaps ina single hour, Mr. Harwood ?” 
responded Walker abruptly. 

“T invited myself to join you,” continued 
Harwood. “I suppose it is the firing squad,” 
this in the same quiet, resigned manner. 

The great filibuster surveyed his recal- 
citrant volunteer searchingly. ““No, it is not 
the firing squad, Mr. Harwood. There will 


be use for you yet. That is all.” 
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And thus the Vermonter found himself 
dismissed, nor did he know what was in 
prospect. 

San Isidro is but a few miles from San 
Vicente. The soldiers advanced up the arroyo 
with the elasticity of youth and quickened by 
the spring-time glory of a Lower California 
January—all but one of them. In the veins 
of Ethan Allen Harwood pulsed the red blood 
that had sent his forefathers into every New 
England Indian war, that had called them 
around the banners of Putnam and of Stark, 
the impelling, combative virility that had 
placed his father beside Perry on the Great 
Lakes and urged his older brother into the 
Mexican war and found a death for him at 
Resaca de la Palma. And now, with the 
immediate prospect of safe inaction while his 
fellows would be chancing death, the ele- 
mental fighting spirit roused itself within 
Harwood and contended fiercely with his 
inbred, phlegmatic principles. 

Unexpectedly the arroyo opened out into a 
mountain amphitheater where the San Vicente 
river formed an ell within which, on an 
eminence, rested the ancient Dominican 
mission of San Vicente Ferret, a group of 
great adobes surmounted by the cross, and 
beyond these, on the crest of the hill, stood a 
square fortress flying the flag of Mexico. At 
the sight of the bunting Meacham raised his 
slouch hat and gave a cheer, echoed and 
re-echoed by his followers. Arriving within 
two furlongs of the fort, Walker commanded 
a halt. 

“That fortress is considered impregnable 
to so small a force as ours,” he remarked, 
addressing his followers in quiet, even tones, 
“it has never been taken, though assaulted 
for decades by large bodies of Indian warriors.” 
He paused and adjusted his stock. ‘Mr. 
Harwood will stay here with the wounded 
and supplies; the rest of us—” he drew out 
his watch and studied the hands critically 
“the rest of us must be within that fortress 
in fifteen minutes.” 

A sudden discharge of muskets from the 
fort marked the highway before the troops 
with puffs of dust, a cannon ball a moment 
later sang over their heads, interruptingly. 

“Mr. Meacham,” continued Walker, in 
his small, passionless voice, “will see to pulling 
down that Mexican flag as soon as we enter. 
Forward, now, march.” 

In another moment the men were swinging 
forward on the double quick and the giant 
Meacham, waving his hat above his head, 
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started a thrilling cheer the like of which the 
Vermonter had never heard—in later years 
he was to know the sound bitterly well. The 
others took up the cry and drew it out into a 
wild barking yell. On rushed the filibusters, 
a double line of them, tall warriors all, with 
glittering bayonets, and from the echoing 
mountain sides their weirdly returning yell 
urged them onward. 

Suddenly Harwood saw a cloud of smoke 
and spurts of flame leap from the portholes 
of the fort. A deafening explosion followed, 
and even before the responsive mountains 
took up the booming echoes the line of tall 
young soldiers, almost to a man inexperienced 
volunteers, swayed back and forth like stalks 
of barley before a mower, many of them 
lunging over in sprawling heaps. 

Walker, a light rapier in hand, had been 
leading the attack; now, turning slightly, he 
perceived the confusion of his followers. 
Like a flash his personality changed; a wild 
paroxysm of unbridled, fighting passion 
swept away the quiet tactician, the calculating 
The man’s very physique altered; 
his gray eyes bulged out, red lines crossed his 
pale face. Suddenly casting aside his rapier, 
he raised his clenched hands high above his 
head and glared scornfully at the wavering 
line. 

“Oh, damn you, damn you, damn you all,” 
he shrieked, in bitter, vibrating tones, “‘is 
the chance of being killed such a fearful 
thing! Have you forgotten that Kentuckians 
once were here imprisoned? Dare you stop, 
dare you survive and return to Marysville, to 
Sacramento, to San Francisco and admit the 
greasers licked you? Do you want it said 
that mothers in Tennessee and Kentucky 
whelp white livers, mudsills—Yanks ?” 


student. 


With a sneering cry he rasped out the last 
word again facing the enemy, 
renewing their fire, Walker started up the hill 
on the run alone! In a flash Meacham, 
bounding forward with great strides, was at 
his commander’s shoulder, towering protect- 
ingly above him and roaring like a maddened 
beast. 


and now 


There is a contagion in bravery—and 
“Yanks!” Ah, that word rankled in the ears 
of the gaunt southerners; it stiffened up the 
line and like powerful footracers, leaping out 
at the starter’s signal, they rushed after their 
valiant leader. Once again rose the wild, 
barking yell, wilder, more impelling than 
before, and with its echoes the little man and 
his tall followers swept up the hill and over 
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the walls, carrying their three-barred flag into 
the fortress) A moment later Meacham 
stood in outline beside the flagstaff, hauling 
down the flag. Two furlongs away Harwood, 
the supernumerary, the onlooker, dashed the 
bitter tears of nervous exhaustion from his 
eyes. 

Then Meacham, Haver- 
ford and Harwood slipped away by night 
from the fortress and for two leagues groped 


Dp 


‘ 


along an Indian trail leading up San Vicente 
arroyo. The morning following they took a 
course southeasterly into the high Sierra. 
Meacham and Harwood had nothing to say 
to one another. The former, at first resentful 
of the seeming slur cast upon Harwood by 
their commander, had expanded with wrath 
when advised by the Vermonter as to ‘the 
cause of his position as a non-combatant. 
To the Tennessean such an attitude seemed 
inexplicable except from cowardice, and 
cowardice was beneath his notice. 


A week passed. 


The day succeeding the capture of the fort 
he had been summoned to executive quarters 
in the old mission and upon arriving in the 
presence of his chief he was advised that in 
company with Harwood and Haverford he 
had been selected for the hazardous task of 
finding a route into Sonora. That one who, 
on the eve of battle, had declined to fight 
should be named for any such undertaking 
was beyond Meacham’s understanding. Yet 
there before him sat the impenetrable chief, 
one hand on a volume of Montesquieu, the 
other sorting a pile of ancient tomes gathered 
from the archives at La Paz, coolly making 
the announcement. 

“We have accomplished our object here by 
rendering these people submissive through 
fear—they will never forget. The same 
condition must be brought about in Sonora 
and at an early date.” - Pointing through an 
open window in the thick adobe walls, Walker 
continued, “If I have read correctly the eigh- 
teenth century chronicles, somewhere upon 
the crest of yonder mountain hulk that looms 
up white against the sky the ancient frailes 
builded the mission of San Pedro Martir de 
Verona; and wherever the frailes established 
missions they made roads. 

Pausing, he took up a book from before him 
and opened it. 

“Twenty-five years ago, James Pattie—a 
Kentuckian, Mr. Haverford,” he continued, 
“ventured westward across the desert from 
the mouth of the Colorado river, and, accord- 
ing to this account, nearly perished of thirst 
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even though he made the trip in winter time. 
Therefore, I would have some other route. 
There is no modern geography of this penin- 
sula and the natives will give us no information. 
Each one of you comes from a mountainous 
Therefore, put together your mountain 
wisdom, ascend yonder mountain and learn 


state. 


whether any camino of mission days passes 
down its northern bluffs and on to the mouth 
of the Colorado. You need no warning of 
the danger before you.” 

In private, Meacham had _ remonstrated 
bitterly with his chief. 

“Different environment, different people,” 
Walker had replied seriously. “‘It is hard for 
us to fathom these northern men, Meacham, 
but that young man has the right stuff in him 
even though he refused to fight with us and 
doubtless looks on the code of honor as a sin.” 

Meacham had disapprovingly. 
“It’s all a matter of viewpoint, I suppose,” 
continued Walker. “Harwood won't fight 
with us because of our ulterior purposes, but 
he is eager to assist in scouting, because he 
feels that any change in government will be 
for the uplifting of these unfortunate people.” 

That had ended the matter. To Walker 
it was a closed case. 

From San Vicente arroyo the three scouts 
arroyo 


oe 
1p 


scowled 


worked southeasterly into a second 
and then a third, all the time bearing slowly 
toward the mighty Sierra and leaving the 
hostile cactus of the lower hills only to find 
precipices, narrow gorges and rocky crags 
in the high lands. ‘Trails, of necessity, they 
The preoccupying difficulties of 
advance and Haverford’s tact and humor 
alone made bearable the relationship between 
Harwood and Meacham. And yet, when the 
fourth day arrived and the men found them- 
selves battling with deep snow, the Vermonter’s 
understanding of the conditions, acquired 
through early winter experiences, evidenced 
Walker’s foresight in picking his scouts. 


avoided. 


On the fifth day, numbed with cold, smart- 
ing from bruises and invisible cactus needles, 
their clothes frayed, the men stood under the 
giant pines on the crest of the Sierra, two miles 
level of the sea, with countless 
ridges © stretching westward below them. 
Haverford and Meacham, lithely drawing 
themselves into the lower branches of a snow- 
clad pine, worked their way upward in order 
to obtain a view of the country about them. 
Harwood, with saving nature, occupied him- 
self by stretching the hide of a freshly killed 
buck tree which Meacham had 


above the 


upon the 
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ascended. Slowly, with pine splinters, he 
pegged the hide against the tree-trunk. 

Harwood became absorbed in his work. 
In the fluffy boughs above, Haverford and 
Meacham saw an endless sea of pines, and 
nothing else. Dead limbs strewed the ground 
and crackly leaves and pine needles, but over 
them wasspread a hard crust of snow. And thus 
it happened that a war party of Catarina Yumas 
approached the spot unseen and unheard. 

His work completed, Harwood turned just 
as a well thrown lariat fell with a whistling 
sound around his neck. As he swayed and 
fell, jerked down by the rawhide, Harwood 
saw a swarthy Mexican and a group of 
stalwart, painted Indians and there flashed 
through his mind childhood tales of Indian 
tortures and recent stories of Indian 
atrocities on the western plains. With the 
energy of deathly fear, he clasped the throat 
of the first brave that fell upon him, and over 
and over they rolled, Harwood’s muscles 
crackling as his loose right hand gripped 
tighter and tighter the suffocating brave. 
An instant later he was overpowered and tied 
against the deer skin to the pine, the Mexican, 
meantime, restraining the enraged brave who 
demanded the American’s life. 

“We no want you, senor,” explained the 
Mexican, “I sabe, you no fight, other two 
hombres muy bravo. Them we want. We 
follow three days, in snow, no arrastres (tracks), 
muy hard. Where those two ?” 

Harwood made no reply. The Indians 
grunted. ‘Where those two?” repeated the 
Mexican, his eyes snapping. 


more 


Harwood remained silent. 

“Bueno,” assented the Mexican, “Indios 
here want your life. You no tell of those 
two, Indios have you arm.” 

“I won't tell,” answered Harwood evenly. 

“Muy bien,” ejaculated the Mexican, shrug- 
ging me shoulders. “I sorry,” he continued, 
as the injured Yuma sprang forward, knife 
in hand. 

The savage went at his work scientifically. 
First he carefully severed the sleeve near the 
shoulder without even bruising the flesh, 
white arm he cut a 


then across the firm 

clean gash. The red blood rushed down 
and splashed on shoulder and cheek. Har- 
wood felt the warm stream and a tense, 


tingling pain. He noticed the blood dripping 
on the white snow, he heard the hard breathing 
of his opponent. The trees looked densely 
green. He caught the eyes of the staring 
warriors fixed upon him. 
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“Where those two ?” repeated the Mexican, 
coming to his side and touching the flesh of 
the bleeding arm. “Say where and _ poco 
tiempo arm bueno, no say where and poco 
tiempo arm Good arm—no_ find 
‘nother arm,” he insinuated. 

A giddiness was overpowering the sufferer. 
He pulled himself together for the instant, 
and in a voice he did not recognize began 
chanting a hymn of his childhood days. 

The was cut short. The knife 
unexpectedly descended again and sank, 
biting to the bone. ‘Then, as the blade was 
raised for a smashing blow, a rifle cracked. 
The Yuma sank to the ground, his eyes 


vanwose. 


verse 


staring upward. With great crashing of 
boughs down dropped Meacham, bowie 
knife in hand. Down from another pine 


swung the lithe WKentuckian. The faint 
Harwood was sure that his chant was being 
continued, for the air was filled with singing, 
whistling sounds and he could hear quick 
twanging accompaniments. 

Immediately he had a vision of the largest, 
most ferocious looking men he had ever seen; 
under the direction of a fury incarnate whom 
he had seen somewhere before they were 
hacking and slashing painted devils. The 
fury was armed with a dripping bowie knife. 
Eventually a tall, wizened old Indian stared 
Harwood in the face, and opening a small 
buckskin sack extracted therefrom dried 
leaves which he slowly chewed and_ then 
pressed upon the bleeding gash. Next Har- 
wood saw Haverford coming toward him with 
a capacious flask and presently a burning 
liquid brought fire and life into his veins. 
Again his sight became clear and before him 
he saw pools of blood and dead bodies, and 
were immense 
Save 


bending over the bodies 
Indians with great bows and_ spears. 
for maguay fiber sandals and feathered war 
bonnets the conquering Indians were 
superbly unclad. One of them, seemingly a 
chief, stalked up to Meacham, and looking 
the Tennessean evenly in the eyes, voiced 
his approval. 

“Ved (you) no baby; Mexicanos babies. 
Yumas_ mala, mala; Cahuillas 
Indios,” and he tapped his deep chest, “bueno, 
hombres (men), Americanos bueno hombres, 
tambien (also).”’ 

Then the Cahuilla gathered from the dead 
a great headdress and walking slowly over to 
Harwood arranged the feathers and thongs 
about the latter’s head and shoulders. “‘Great 
chief, capitan grande poco tiempo,” he said, 


Mexicanos 
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booming out the words from the depths of 
his mighty chest. 

Meacham smiled kindly at these proceedings 
and gripped Harwood’s hand. “The old 
boy is a bit off there, eh, son ?” he roared in 
his virile way. “But never mind, if solderin’ 
isn’t in yours, you’re the bravest man I’ve 
seen, anyway.” 


Nearly a decade had passed since the three 
scouts had met and parted with their Cahuilla 
friends. William Walker, _ filibuster, 
queror and historian was dead in Central 
America; down in Oaxaca a native leader had 
arisen and was battling earnestly for the up- 
lifting of Mexico, and the men from Dixie 


con- 


land, heedless of foreign struggles, were 
defending their own hearthstones. Up on 


Missionary ridge, before a tent under the flag 
of the stars and bars, two officers were greeting 
one another. 

“General, [ sure am glad to see and con- 
gratulate you on your promotion. You right 
well earned it at Little Round Top. How 
did you get here so soon ?” 

“Thanks, general,” responded the new- 
comer, a man of gigantic stature. ‘The 
commander-in-chief knew that just now no 
son of old away 
from his native ground. 
lough, so you can use me.” 

The two entered the tent together. 

“T reckon we're in the last ditch, and I sure 
need your advice,” continued the first speaker. 
“Here we are, well entrenched, in a lofty 
position, and intercepted orders state that the 
Yanks ain’t expected to get up this high. Is 
this position impregn’ble, though? You have 
cha’ged up hill at Gettysburg, General 
Meacham, and if report ain’t way wrong you 
did great uphill work down there in Mexico 
and Nicaragua with poor Walker ?” 

A staff officer entered and stood at attention. 

“Well, captain, what troops are endeavor- 
ing to overflow us now f” queried the general, 


Tennessee could be easy 


I’m here on a fur- 


smiling. 

“It seems to be a sort of an ‘overflow’ 
attack, sure, general. A Vermont regiment 
down in their center seems crazy on getting 
up here and the fever is spreading among 
them. The regiment’s most shot to pieces 
but the colonel commanding don’t know 
when he’s beaten, and a western company 
has just reinfooced him—a Kentucky officer 
tells me it’s a sort of free-lance organization, 
known as the ‘California Hundred,’ regular 
fighting fiends.” 
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The general nodded soberly and the officer 
left the tent. Meacham seemed lost in thought. 

“General,” he remarked abruptly, “I once 
mined in California. I’m going along the 
firing line to see how those ‘Down East’ 
Yanks and western fellows assimilate.” 

The general smiled. “Meacham, between 
us, they sure have got terrible excited, some- 
how, and they’re going to have us ‘Johnnies’ 
‘assimilated’ out of our works in jest about five 
minutes, sure. I’m going to begin fightin’.” 

The new field officer raised his brows and 
strode away towards the breastworks. ‘The 
point of attack was not difficult to find, and 
down below it, on the steep mountain slopes, 
the dead lay scattered about the shot-ploughed 
earth. Through the clouds of smoke Meacham 
presently observed a tall, erect officer, with 
bared sword aloft, leading the federal advance. 
On they came, unflinchingly closing up with 
machine-like regularity as the minie balls and 
canister tore gaps in the blue line. 

“My Gawd, that Yank does handle his 
men,” muttered Meacham. “He’s the whole 
trouble. Here,” he called to a sharpshooter, 
“can’t you pick off that busy colonel ?” 

“T can try him another round, I reckon,” 
responded the man, with a touch of his 
grimy cap. 

Again the smoke obscured the slopes, but 
the cannon continued their bloody harvesting. 
In another moment Meacham saw the federal 
advance. Almost instantly their colonel 
swung abruptly around, dropping his sword, 
and the blue line shivered perceptibly. The 
officer stumbled forward but immediately 
was on his feet again, sword now raised stiffly 
in his left hand. He seemed to be addressing 
his men. On they came again, with their 
machine-like regularity. 

“Gawd, he’s the fellow that’s bringin’ the 
Yanks on, an’ he must have lungs in him to 
swear so’s to be heard in this roar,” thought 
Meacham. ‘“‘An’ how he does handle his 
_men, Walker at San Vicente was no better! 
Lord, if that man had but lived to guide us 
Johnnies!” 

The blue machine was near at hand. 
Meacham, the lust of battle swelling out his 
great veins, swung high his slouch hat and 
roared out a cheer which the men about him 
took up and drew out into a barking yell. An 
instant’s lull followed, preceding the reserve 
fire. Through the smoke the new general 
saw the unfaltering blue cogs, with fixed 
bayonets, he noted the clear-cut, determined 
faces of the soldiers, the tall form of their 
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colonel and above the grilling sounds of battle 
he even caught that leader’s rich tones: 

‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 

of the Lord, 

“He is tramping out the vintage where the 

grapes of wrath are stored.” 

“Gawd, he’s leading his men with a hymn, 
an’ I’ve heard his voice before,” thought the 
general. “I reckon it’s time his men broke,” 
he added irritably. 

But the blue line swarmed through the fire 
and the suffocating smoke. As it crossed the 
southern works, unfalteringly closing its gaps 
with machine-like regularity at the even 
commands of its colonel, a merciful Spring- 
field ball found the gigantic figure of the new 
general. As in a dream, however, he heard 
the pulsing words: 

“He has sounded forth the trumpet that 
shall never call retreat.” 

One of unnumbered bleeding gray forms, 
the giant confederate lay prostrate, motionless. 
His mind, suddenly robbed of its aggressive- 
ness, befogged in a vast sea of lassitude, 
turned backward, shifting the scenes with 
nervous rapidity until Meacham saw himself 
within the thick walls of an ancient Dominican 
mission, deep in conference with a pale, gray- 
eyed man. “Different environments, different 
men, Meacham,” said the man. “It’s hard 
for us to fathom these northern people—and 
yet I tell you this Harwood has the stuff in 
him.” “I can’t see it, General Walker, I 
can’t see it. A man who can stand by, a non- 
combatant, while his fellows are burning 
powder is no soldier—and never can be.” 
The gray-eyed man smiled seriously, “It’s all 
a matter of viewpoint, I suppose.” 

The picture faded. Again came the sing- 
ing, a thousand deep voices rolling forth the 
solemn words: 

“In the b ~auty of. the lilies Christ was born 

across the sea, 

“With a glory in his bosom that transfigures 

you and me; 

“As he died to make men holy, let us die to 

ma! + men free, 

“While God is marching on.” 

Then followed the tread of many feet, the 
quick, heavy breathing of men and the inter- 
mittent firing of small arms. At length some- 
body’s hand rested gently on the breast of the 
recumbent general. “‘Meacham, Meacham,” 
came a voice that caused the heavy lids to open 
and look up into the eyes of the federal colonel: 

“Meacham, old fellow, it’s Harwood— 
Harwood of San Vicente.” 
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THE LOOSED DRYAD 


By Wiiu1am R. Benér 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON COUTTS 


From the boll of the oak tree I start! There he bound me— 


The wizard of summer. With the dim woods around me, 





From covert to covert fare my feet, bronzely glancing 





To the sway and the swing and the lure of my dancing! 








How the watching eyes gleam, for the wood-folk awaken! 


Now each creeper and vine stem and root weft is shaken 





With the mystery of night and the wakened wings starting, 





With the fever of meeting, the sorrow of parting! 





From the wood to the hill, from the hill to the meadow, 


Through the moonlight we gleam, now in sight, now in shadow! 






And our veins run their will and our hearts sing it over— 





Velvet night and the stars and the whispering clover! 





From the hill to the wood, silent flicker, hushed laughter! 
Ah, the surge of the dance and the brown hair blown after! 






Now faster, now faster, now higher and higher 





Flit the feet, beat the pulses, with autumn afire! 





To the boll of the oak... . Ah, belovéd, unbind me! 


I am lost in the tree where no sunrise may find me. 






Fades the night to its light, sinks the passion to weeping. 






Sunrise kindles the East, and the woodland is sleeping! 














THE OAKS OF EDEN 


A LOVE STORY OF THE CALIFORNIA WOODS 


By Witu1am B. Compton 


HE stream, in changing mood, laughed, 

sang and murmured in whimsical 
windings to the sea. Its bed had been 
hollowed to the bare bone of the mountain, 
and strewn with hearts of stone. The mystery 
and silence of forest deeps had been brought 
to invade its banks, where giant redwoods 
were opposed to willow, manzanita and 
madrone. In majestic sweep of green in 
lesser growth rose the mountain ridges. 
Their shadows were lengthening to the low- 
lands when a girl, wading in the sandy 
shallows, her skirts gathered close, came like 
a nymph out of the water. She seated herself 
on a grassy spot. Leisurely she drew on the 
dainty things that hung limp and lifeless from 
her shapely foot and slowly and exquisitely as- 
sumed shape. Shesatthere likea modern Rosa- 
lind until startled by a swaying of the brush. 
A man came out of a thicket. His eyes 
were intent on the stream, his fishing rod 
ready for use. She was reassured by this, and 
by his appearance. He cast a fly on the 
water and whipped the stream towards her. 
His surprise appeared as great as hers when 
he came into her presence. She had risen 
as he approached. He was tall, with laughing 
eyes set in a serious face. His address was 
stilted as though his words had been studied. 
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“If thou art not Rosalind, I prithee, tell me 
then who thou art?” 

“Verily, gallant sir, Iam Rosalind, but not 
the Rosalind thou hast in mind. I am 
Mistress Gwinn of Boston town. Who art 
thou, I pray f” 

He suspected that she was Miss Mabel 
Gwinn, a reigning belle of Boston society. 
Hler grace and ease were admirable. The 
versatility with which she had assumed his 
mode of expression was such as to charm a 
social cynic. If he were not handsome, he 
possessed the art of pleasing the sex, and had 
excited more than the interest of accomplished 
coquettes. He had invoked a merry mood 
and he followed it up. 

“And it please you, Mistress Gwinn, there 
are some who might call me “Dusty Roads,’ 
but of a truth I am no other than Orlando 
Downing of San Francisco, the most bewildered 
mortal that ever wandered in the California 
redwoods. Is this the enchanted forest ? Art 
thou the last of the naiads? Methought I 
was far from the haunts of men. I prithee, 
tell me how so fair an exponent of society 
can be so far removed from her natural 
environment ?” 

“And it please you, sir, I shall enlighten you. 
My father is afflicted with a mania each sum- 
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mer to wander alone in the vernal forests of 
California. Of late years, however, my good 
mother has insisted that he be not alone. 
For this reason he has built a retreat in the 
forest, and filled it with every comfort. You 
will be welcome, sir, for truth to tell, my 
father yearneth for masculine society, another 
proof of the inconsistency of man.” 

“Is it your belief, Mistress Gwinn,” he 
said evasively, “that a man cannot be constant 
to a purpose ee 

“A man is ‘to one thing constant never,’ ” 
she laughed. 

“You have a good authority, but there are 
exceptions. Behold! I am one of them. 
When I left the city it was with the deter- 
mination to transport myself far from civili- 
zation, and I must adhere to my purpose. 
Constancy in me is a trait of character.” 

Miss Gwinn was not accustomed to having 
her invitations refused, though it were done 
adroitly. There was a helpless expression 
of misunderstanding on her face. 

“Do you mean that you do not wish to 
come ?” she asked with slow articulation. 

“IT don’t like you to put it that way. I do 
want to come.” 

An expression of hauteur, which pride could 
not suppress, was a visible sign of annoyance. 
Ife admired her for it, and surmounted the 
difficulty by a Roland for her Oliver. 

“Won't you accept my hospitality ?” he 
asked. 

She looked her astonishment. 

“A canopy of forest boughs will be the 
banquet hall! The bountiful stream a horn 
of plenty! I will spread a feast the 
greensward !”” 

There was a wavering of demeanor in Miss 
Gwinn, and a look of amused incredulity in 


on 


her expression. 

“Tsn’t it rather unusual ?” she said. 

‘The conventions of the social world must 
not invade the forest. Here the latchstring 
hangs outside the door, and every tree is a 
door to my domain. The menu will 
fresh trout, fresh bacon, fresh tinned biscuits, 
and coffee with evaporated cream. The 
main feature of the feast will be trout.” 

“Are you sure as to the trout?” she asked 
with affected concern. 

“Tl have to catch them first,” he admitted. 

“You may as well ask them to jump into 
your frying pan,” she insinuated. 


be: 


“They may as well,” he said, casting his 
fly with a fisherman’s grace. He angled till he 
got a rise. Miss Gwinn’s excitement was in 
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tune to the spinning reel, as the line sped out; 
a silver gleam darted here and there, at times 
leaping out of the water. She clapped her 
hands as he reeled in the slack. 

“Td love to catch a trout,” she said soto voce, 
when he landed the two-pound beauty. He 
put the rod in her hand. She could not make 
the cast, so he stood behind and put his hand 
over hers. ‘The fly was cast where he thought 
another trout was lurking. It was wary. 

With his hand over hers he dropped the fly 
again and again, so naturally that the trout 
was tempted. It seized the fly vigorously, 
and Miss Gwinn in her surprise was near to 
falling in the stream, had not Downing 
encircled her with his other arm. It was the 
most thrilling sport he had ever experienced 
when the trout was landed. 

“My cuisine is around the bend,” he said, 
leading the way. From the bed of the creek 
he gathered some flat stones and fashioned a 
stove. Miss Gwinn was an interested spec- 
tator when he prepared the meal. He served 
it to his guest on wild raspberry leaves. 
Fingers and tinned biscuits took the place of 
knives and forks. 

“It’s better than Delmonico’s or Sherry’s,” 
she said as, seated on a boulder, she raised a 
tin cup of aromatic coffee to her lips. “‘Is 
this the way you live when you get away from 
towered cities and the busy hum of men ?” 

“Tt’s a little bit lonesome at times. I like 
to have company when I dine.” 

“And is this the way father lived when he 
came alone to the redwoods ?” 

“Just like this,” said Downing. 

“T envy you men who can live so close to 
nature.” 

Suddenly a bell tinkled through the leaves. 

“Oh, dear! there’s dinner!” 

“Tt sounds like a village schoolbell,” said 
Downing. 

“They'll be coming 
she said with a pout. 

“Then you'd better ¢ 

She turned to him. 


” 
50, 


after me if I don’t ¢ 


0,” laughed Downing. 
“Won’t you come?” 
she asked. 

“My constancy, you know.” 

“You are the most enigmatical man I have 
ever met!” she said, as she gave him her 
hand before running away among the trees. 

Downing got out his brierwood and sent 
the smoke curling across the stream, where the 
river thrush were twittering in the brush. 
On the ridges the yellow light that gilded their 
heights was fading. ‘The last call of a distant 
quail came to his ears. 
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“Enigmatical man,” he murmured, as the 
long shadows crept towards him. 

“Enigmatical man,” he drawled, under the 
cloud of tobacco smoke that hovered over his 
head. 

“T wanted to get away from that bane of all 
mankind—the women,” he muttered as he 
looked up at the stars and filled his pipe 
again. A lonely owl hooted from a giant 
redwood. The doleful cry of its mate came 
from some far place. 

*Enigmatical man!” he sighed as he knocked 
the ashes from his pipe and turned into his 
blankets. The gurgling of the tireless stream 
was the last that he remembered, lulling him 
to sleep. It was the first sound that greeted 
him when he awoke. He was drowsily aware 
that the stars were dim in the pale sky over 
the stream. <A thrush fluttered in the brush. 
Its twitter was answered by another, and 
another, until all the woodland awoke. Shafts 
of sunlight dappled the water when he plunged 
in. His physical exhilaration was followed 
by a desire for sustenance. Tle was the 
primitive man whose only thought is for food 
and shelter. While casting his fly for break- 
fast, the episode of the day before seemed as 
remote, after a night’s rest, as any of the past. 

The trout were not biting well. When he 
got back to camp it was necessary to slice off 
some bacon. He kindled a fire, and soon a 
sizzling sound Was heard, accompanied by 
a smell that was good to the nostrils of a 
hungry man. ‘The fumes of his favorite coffee 
blend came up as he turned in the evaporated 
cream. While sipping it he had a vision of 
the girl who sat on the boulder the day 
before. It was too pleasant to spoil with a 
surfeit of realism. As the wreaths of fragrant 
smoke went up from his pipe, he pictured 
himself in his bachelor’s quarters, a cigar in his 
mouth, smoke hovering overhead, while he 
reclined in an easy chair, thinking of the girl 
he had seen in the redwood forest. The time 
would come when he would wonder if she 
had been real. ‘Too pleasant to spoil,” he 
muttered, as he packed his camp utensils into 
a bundle which he slung on his back. He 
must not see her habitation. A flecting vision 
of a radiant creature, a naiad, a forest fairy 
that had come to him while wandering in forest 
shades, was the impression he desired to 
carry away. 

Though early the sun was well up in a 
cloudless sky. The fresh breeze caused the 
dew to glisten on the tossing foliage of the 
creek growths. As he followed the stream 
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that gurgled over stony shallows or was silent 
over hidden depths, the birds in_ infinite 
variety sang each its peculiar song. Rounding 
a bend he came to an open space, a miniature 
meadow, where profusions of late California 
poppies spread their cloths of gold under the 
silver-tasseled oats. 

Hlis pack dropped to the ground as he took 
a step forward. Miss Gwinn, fresh and rosy 
from the exhilaration of her morning walk, 
was coming towards him. She had not seen 
him. Her arms were full of golden blossoms, 
and woodwardia ferns, all of which fell from 
her when they met. He helped her gather 
them up. 

“What do you think of our Eden, Mr. 
Downing? Isn’t that a magnificent cluster 
of oaks’ Father says that they are more 
than two thousand years old. We love to sit 
under them and read. I come all by myself 
sometimes. Mr. Downing,” she broke off, 
“won't you come and breakfast with us this 
morning ?” 

“Thank you, Miss Gwinn, I have already 
breakfasted.” 

“You are early,” she said. Then she saw 
his pack on the ground and looked at him with 
questioning eyes. — Ile raised it to his shoulder. 

“Pm on my way. I never stop two nights 
in the same place.” 

“Oh!” she said, as she stepped aside, with 
averted face, to let him pass. Downing 
turned; he would like to have said good-bye, 
but Miss Gwinn had disappeared in the 
foliage. 

lie continued through the meadow to the 
oaks. They were bearded with moss that 
hung in the festooned profusion of the tropics. 
Gnarled limbs leaned on the earth for support, 
and branched up again. On one that swayed 
like a cradle uvider his weight, he cut the name 
“Rosalind.” “Her real name is Mabel, and 
she has often rocked on that branch,” he 
thought, as he passed out of Eden. His 
introspection made him oblivious to the rich 
color of madrone and manzanita that lined 
the’ bank. The woodland sounds fell on 
unheeding ears, as he cut through twilight 
forests where living columns of redwood 
raised aloft their feathery foliage to aeolian 
dirges. 

The primitive instinct again asserted itself. 
It was noon by his watch. Four hours of 
travel had brought him to a wilderness that 
was far from Eden, and he made his camp. 
It was an easy task. Four short stakes were 
driven in the ground at the corners of his 
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blankets, over which he stretched a canvas 
to protect him from the dew. Some flat 
stones were found in the creek bed for a fire- 
place. Then he got out his fishing tackle. 
It seemed that he was always doing this. 
It was what he thought would be a delight. 
Strange that there should be a monotony 
about it now. The thought that this was the 
way he was to spend a fortnight became 
utterly distasteful. He would not admit that 
he had tampered with fate and was displeased 
with himself, 

Trout were plentiful and he caught more 
than enough. ‘Though he satisfied his appe- 
tite, there was something lacking. After the 
repast, what was he to do? ‘Take his tackle 
and fish for more trout? He already had 
enough for the evening meal. Must he sit 
around all afternoon waiting for that event ? 
It seemed that all there was to do was to eat. 
Downing was in no pleasant mood. He was 
an active man, and the thought that he must 
sit and look at the scenery was unendurable. 
He had to give his growl, and he growled at 
his distance from Eden. 

“T’ve got to do something,” he ejaculated, 
jumping to his feet. “It’s about eight miles 
to Eden. A sixteen-mile walk there and back. 
I can do it before dusk. TH just peek in.” 

His mood was more tranquil. He had 
something to do, and, yes, he might see Miss 
Gwinn. Forest vistas unfolded at his step. 
The brilliant bark of manzanita and madrone 
streaked the green with red. Brook and 
bird sang joyously, He was approaching 
Eden. A charm greater than in all nature 
was there. A sense of being an exile came 
upon him at its outskirts. Miss Gwinn was 
gathering up some magazines and made no 
sign of having seen him. He felt stilted in his 
power of speech as he approached. 

“T trust you will not consider this an 
intrusion,” he said. 

“We have no lease on nature’s wild places,” 
she said equivocally. 

“Er, you are going ?” he asked. 

“Yes. The hot biscuits will be cold if I 
don’t hurry. We are going to have porter- 
house steak with mushroom dressing for a 
change. Father sent to town for it. He is 
weary of fish and game. Good afternoon, 
Mr. Downing.” 

She left him gazing after her. “Hot 
biscuits! Porterhouse steak! I think she told 
me that with malicious intent!” he growled 
on his eight-mile walk back to camp. 

Ile made it in record time, just before 
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twilight, when the atmosphere was golden. 
The trout were prepared and he made the 
usual spread. As he partook of his usual 
menu he thought of porterhouse steak and 
mushroom dressing with hot biscuits. He 
thought also of Miss Gwinn, with the poppies 
and ferns in her arms, as she strove to hide the 
expression of her averted face. She was as 
beautiful in that humility as in the hauteur of 
the moment she had bade him good afternoon. 

“Enigmatical man,” shé had called him. 
He was pleased with the memory of it over 
his after-dinner pipe. ‘Enigmatical man,” 
he said over and over again. But he had 
carried it too far. Well! it was for the best. 
A man who had become a cynic at his age had 
no right to trespass. In the morning he 
would move his camp another day’s journey 
away. 

A river thrush swaying on a branch that 
dipped the water ceased its song and flew 
away to roost. The kingfisher that watched 
silently on a stranded bough forsook its perch, 
flew up the stream and disappeared. Down- 
ing was alone. He became conscious of the 
noises of the night: the song in the crickets’ 
familiar chirp. When a child he had asso- 
ciated it with the stars, and thought it the 
sound of their twinkling. It was a childish 
sequence. He could not see the crickets, but 
he could see the twinkling stars and thought 
they must make some sound. It all 
peculiar to the night, and had been forgotten 
in the rush of years; forgotten in the hot 
competitions of life. Night’s solitude is 
pleasant in nature’s wild places, where waters 
steal out of the shadows and wreathe away 
in the moonshine. Downing was making 
memories while the waters murmured “*Mabel” 
in all the variations of music’s melody. 

In the 


Was 


morning he slung his outfit to his 
shoulder and_ stood He turned 
towards Eden. “I can keep out of sight for 
a day or so two miles this side as readily as 
here,” he explained to the birds. The dis- 
cordant laugh of the kingfisher returning to 
its perch accelerated his pace. More than 
half the distance had been covered when he 
bruised his foot. Cold water would help it. 
He sat down on the bank where the water 
was deep, and dipped his bare feet into the 
stream. Its coolness was refreshing. A 
sound as of someone splashing through a 
shallow roused him. Miss Gwinn was cross- 
ing the creek. A basket was slung over 
her shoulder and a fishing rod was in her 
hand. He hastily got into his shoes and 


irresolute. 
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congratulated himself that she had not come 
upon him unawares. 

“IT believed you were far away in the track- 
less forest by this time,” she said. 

“My camp was in a wild place last night, 
Miss Gwinn, but it was too far away from— 
from Eden.” 

“IT have developed a passion for trout 
fishing since you taught me the art,” she said 


ignoring his trend. Here are three beauties. 
See!” She opened the basket. 

“That was a jolly lesson, with our repast 
after it. Id like to repeat it!” 

“Anything that is anticipated is never so 
It doesn’t come up to expectations. 
Good-bye, Mr. 


pleasant. 
Besides, I’m not hungry. 
Downing.” 

Downing looked after her until a bend in 
the stream cut off his view. She belonged to 
his world, and had met him with camaraderie; 
now she was a coquette. 

Noon was at hand. He felt like the lonely 
kingfisher, as he landed a sufficiency for the 
day. The elasticity was gone from his step 
and he was troubled with a strange melan- 
cholia. When he judged he was within a half 
mile of Eden, he turned away from the stream 
and went back into the redwoods. She would 
not find him on her way back. Perhaps she 
would miss him after two or three days. His 
lack of energy prolonged the task of making 
his camp. It was a lonely place where the 
redwoods were exceedingly large. A 
growth of birch and fir looked like dwarfs. 
IIe partially unrolled his blankets so that he 
could recline upon them, and the afternoon 
slipped away. ‘There were a few hours of 
daylight left. His foot was better. It 
very still in the forest without the murmur 
He strolled down to the creek 


sub- 


Was 


of the water. 
and along its course to Eden; it was deserted. 
IIe became bold enough to trespass. It was 
pleasant in this meadowland where the smell 
of the redwoods mingled with that of the dry 


erasses and weeds. He looked for the name 


he had carved on the branch. “Rosalind” 
had been effaced. Under it he carved 
“Mabel.” She would know that he had 
been there. In the hammock were some 


magazines and a guitar. It had been for- 
gotten and would be damaged by the dew, 
so he borrowed it and returned to camp. 
It was twilight along the creek, but darkness 
had crept into the woods when he got back. 
For the light it would afford, he built a fire. 
Its red blaze brought the companionship of 
giant tree-trunks. He tuned the guitar, and 
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its liquid chords. sounded weird and strange 
in the night-silenced woods. 
the Santiago waltz, Manzanillo, and a rondo 


The cadence of 


were followed by more pensive refrains, and 
he laid the instrument aside. For an hour he 
dreamed there among the fantastic shadows. 

He picked up the guitar, found his way to 
the creek, thence into Eden. From there he 
followed the beaten path to the house. It 
faced a broad expanse of the stream. A light 


was burning. In the darkness of the trees he 


sang a serenade. Ilis fine baritone, at its 
best, rang out with the passion of the last 
lines: 

Oh, Favorita! 

My love forever! 

Good night! Good night! Good night! 

Ife stole away, and then, head up and 

shoulders back, he faced the breeze. With a 


feeling of exultation he strode back to camp 
In the 
morning he returned the guitar and took to 
the woods on the other side of the stream. At 
night he returned and found the guitar in its 
case, which leaned conspicuously against a 


and lay down to pleasant dreams. 


tree. 

IIe serenaded again, with all the passion 
in him, and returned to his camp. In the daw 
he disappeared. At night he serenaded. 
One night he found a note under the strings 
of the guitar. He read it by the light of a 


The magazines were gone, 


match. 


My Dear Mr. Ow: 

Thank for the music. I have 
changed my mind about you, but still main- 
tain that you are a most enigmatical man. 
Do you sleep all day, and fly only in the 
I regret that you adhere so strictly 
Sincerely, 
ROsALIND. 


you 


night ? 
to your idea of constancy. 


P. S.—Father says he thought it would 
not be long’before I found a man in the 
My mother says no doubt the 
M. G. 


forest. 
woods will soon be full of them. 


When he returned to camp he penciled an 

answer 

My Dear Miss Gwinn: 

I am glad all over that you liked the 

serenades. You see I want to please you. 

[ also want you to have the greatest faith in 
Dr. Owl says I may fly in 
thedaytimesoon. Heeven forbids that the 
woods be peopled with other than its 
present inhabitants. 

Very truly yours, 
Or.Lanpo Downina. 


my constancy. 


For the reason that he had not accepted her 
invitations, Miss Gwinn probably had not 


























mentioned his presence to her parents until 
the serenades. Now, well, perhaps the 
eDownings of San Francisco were not unknown 
to the Gwinns of Boston. At a later hour 
than ever, when he thought they had ceased 
to expect him, he sang again and returned 
to camp. In the morning he deemed it time 
to become more conventional and moved 
camp to the water’s edge. 

He wanted to meet Miss Gwinn, yet feared 
to go deliberately into her presence—a state 
of mind at which he marveled, for he had 
always prided himself on his sangfroid. He 
dared not enter Eden and wait for her. She 
might not come alone. ‘The meeting must be 
quite by accident. It were well that it be 
unconventional. He wanted her to greet him 
with the sobriquet that had pleased him: 
Enigmatical man. Slowly he strolled towards 
Eden, fishing rod in hand. ‘Good morning, 
enigmatical man,” he kept repeating with the 
memory of her pleasant voice. ‘The trout were 
jumping, but his alertness was not in their 
direction. When near to Eden he paused 
and looked across the stream where it glided 
under low hanging branches. He was roused 
by a merry laugh. 

“Good morning, Mr. Owl; or should I say, 
good evening? Perhaps you are on your way 
to roost. Really, you are a_ perplexity. 
There you stand inertly, with all the para- 
phernalia or a fisherman, and the trout just 
begging to be caught. Let me see how many 
you have. None! And you came here to 
fish!’ 

“You ought to be accustomed to my eccen- 
tricities by this time, Miss Gwinn,” said 
Downing, recovering his aplomb. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she said hopelessly. 

“Where are you going with all that equip- 
ment ?” he asked. 

“Fishing,” she said. 

“May I go with you?” 

“*Yes, if you please, kind sir, she said.’ ” 

The trout were jumping, so he taught her to 
fish with a spoon. She soon learned to trail 
the gleaming metal over the water, and 
screamed with delight every time a speckled 
beauty jumped for it. She had some mysteri- 
ous reason for not putting those she caught 
into her own basket. 

“T always know when it is noon without 
looking at my watch,” said Downing, after 
they had made a good catch. 

“My treat to-day,” said Miss Gwinn. 
Ile looked at her wonderingly. 
“You make the fire and leave the rest to 
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me,” she said as she opened her basket. She 
spread some napkins on the grass. 

Downing opened his eyes when he saw a 
bottle of real cream for the coffee, a glass of jelly, 
another of jam, and fresh bread and butter. 

“There’s a dairy two miles the other side 
of Eden,” she said. 

She laughed with delight at his amazement, 
when the basket produced a large porterhouse 
steak. 

“Peel me some laurel skewers,” she ordered, 
as she cut the steak into strips. The succulent 
flavor of the laurel was imparted when she 
broiled the steak on the skewers. 

“Do you know,” he said, as he devoured 
the juicy strips with which she supplied him, 
“that I have been longing for porterhouse 
steak ever since that day °” 

“I did it on purpose,” she laughed. 

“It was the quintessence of cruelty,” he 
averred. 

“But isn’t this restitution ?” 
mimic anxiety. 

“A million times over!” he said grandilo- 
quently. “So unexpected, you know. I can 
never hope to have such another in all my life.” 

“What! Never?’ she pouted. 

“No! Never! Not unless, unless,” he 
sighed suggestively, and lit his pipe. 

“You are-more like other men now than I 
have ever known you to be in all our brief 
acquaintance,” she said. 

“Am I so tame that I eat out of your hand ?” 

“Hunger has tamed you and made you like 
the rest of your kind. At first you were so 
shy that you shunned the habitation of 
woman. You gazed on me _ with startled 
eyes, then fled like some wild thing to the 
You only came out at night.” 

The humor of his being compared to some 
wild thing tickled him. It was seldom that he 
was moved to paroxysms, but when seized 
by mirth his gusto contained a dangerous 
contagion. ‘They laughed and laughed. When 
it was over there was a good fellowship equal 
to the work of years. 

“What do your parents think about allowing 
you out alone, now that there is a wild man 
in the woods ?” 

“They were deeply concerned until they 
knew who you were. We have heard of the 
Downings of San Francisco. I told them,” 
she said with a mixture of persiflage, “that 
you were so shy that I could not inveigle you 
even with the offer of food. They said that, 
if you were so scarey, it would be safe if I did 
not wander too far from the house.” 


she asked with 


of a 


woods. 
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“Shy! Scarey!” cried Downing mirthfully. 
“Do you suppose they know you are with me 
now f”’ he asked seriously. 


“I told 


thousand 


chance in a 
when 


mother there 
that 


saw me coming. 


was a 
you wouldn't run you 
She suspects you are one 
of my city friends and accused me of inviting 
you to Forests Wild, or, at least, of telling you 
where it is. You are a shy young man, she 
thinks, and wonders that you have the courage 
to stay in the woods at night.” 

“You have no knowledge of the beauty of 
night,” he said. 

“Yes, I have,” she answered. “We have a 
wide veranda, and often sit there when the 
moon is round and red over the trees, and the 
air is fragrant with the smell of the redwoods. 
It is indeed entrancing.” 

“T mean when the night is dark. You only 
have a little patch of stars at Forests Wild. 
You don’t know what it is, the stillness of a 
black night, the burn 
with the brilliancy of jewels over a place like 
Eden. There you can look into the heavens 
and-think. Out in the quiet night is the only 
place where you can think unusual things, 
and where your mind is untrammeled by the 


where constellations 


sordidness of life.’ 
“Tt must be sublime, but don’t you find it 

lonely °” 

I have found that 

Won't 


I want you to see 


“T must be growing old. 
it is not good for a man to be alone. 
you come, Miss Gwinn f 
what I see! I want you to hear what I hear: 
the minor sounds of night that are dispelled 
by the noisy day.” 

“IT am from Boston, you know,” she said, 
gathering up the napkins, “and, besides, I am 


not accustomed to the woods at night. The 
cries of the wild creatures frighten me. I do 


not feel safe even in the house.” 

“Boston proprieties are not in vogue here, 
and the night is as safe as day in this part 
of California. There is to 
When it is dark I'll come and sing for you; 
then I'll wait in the shadow of the trees. Will 


nothing fear. 


you come ?” 
“We must be going now.” 
to her feet. 


She had risen 


Downing divided the trout, gathered up the 
baskets, and they set out on their long walk 
to Forests Wild. 
in the aftermath of silence that naturally 
his intensity of expression. ‘Fhe 
camaraderie had not been lost. At times Miss 
Her form 
pressed him when the way was narrow. 


There was no constraint 


followed 


Gwinn walked close at his side. 


OF EDEN 


They felt a mutual appreciation that needed 
no spoken expression, as they passed through 
thickets of manzanitas and willows, while the” 
silent sequoias towered over all, and the 
mountain heights with various spurs across the 
stream merged into the green distance. 

It needed some merry incident, a slip, or a 
fall, as he aided her up a slope or gathered her 
off a shelving rock, to get them back to lighter 
vein, and rugged nature playing her pranks 
tripped them many times. Inadvertently he 
called her Mabel and she replied with Orlando. 

“My name is Douglas,” he laughed. “I 
was jesting when I said Orlando.” 

‘Am I just finding who you are ?” she asked. 

“Douglas Downing. I gave my last name 
correctly,” he said. 

“T like Douglas. 
and was glad I had said my name was Rosa- 


lind, instead of Mabel, but how did you know 
| dag 


I knew you were jesting 


my name was Mabe 

“IT knew that you were jesting, and I had 
heard of Mabel Gwinn of Boston. I like 
Mabel. I think it the prettiest name a girl 
could have.” 

They were approaching Forests Wild and 
he paused. She looked at him questioningly. 
“We beef and brown baked 


potatoes this evening,” she said tantalizingly. 


have roast of 

“Cruel one!’ 

“Is there no way in which I can induce 
you f” she queried. 

“There is a way, but it is my way. Shalll 
come and sing to-night, Mabel ?” 

“Yes, Douglas.” 

She him hand. 
she said and left him. He watched her until 
she disappeared in the woods of Forests Wild. 

“Yes, her murmured 
through his mind on the way back to camp. 
She had said “} like Douglas.” He ate his 
evening meal indifferently, chen went for the 
guitar under the oaks of Eden, and waited for 
night. It found him in the shades of Forests 
Wild, where he sang an Italian love song from 
Verdi's Verdi favors the 

He waited and wondered if Mabel 
would come. 

A streak of light eit the black and was 
gone when the door noiselessly closed. A 
figure in white stole down the steps and paused. 
He hastened across the open and took her 
hand. 


perfume in the night. 


gave her 


“Good-bye,” 


Douglas,” words 


one of operas. 


baritone. 


She was like a flower that spends its 


There was a faint, 


sweet aroma in her sphere. He bent the 
boughs back as they passed through. Out 


of the night’s silence came the murmur of the 
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stream, and they listened to the minor sounds 
of the invisible world. He led her where 
each day-familiar bough was magnified into 
fantastic forms, gigantic, weird and black. 

Silently they passed into Eden, and the 
dome of night was over them, decked with the 
daisies of celestial fields. ‘The grass was dry 
and fragrant at their feet. Like a darker 
smudge of the night’s essences sprawled the 
ancient oaks in the meadow, backed by the 
black wall of redwoods and their undergrowth. 

“It’s like some vaguely familiar place that 
a lost dreamer finds,” she gasped, clinging to 
his arm. 

“Are you frightened ?” he asked gently. 

“No-o-o, but it is all so weird,” she said. 

“Your eyes will become accustomed to the 
darkness presently, and the strangeness will 
pass away.” He led her to the familiar 
branch that sprawled on the ground, where 
the sky view was unobstructed. With the 
sweetest of musical instruments, whose re- 
frains are fashioned for the night, he charmed 
away her fears. He sang softly the wild 
melodies of the Moors. 

“There’s a charm in night’s solitude for 
those who have no fear,” she said. 


*You’re not afraid now ?” he asked. 

“T could not feel its charm if I were,”’ she 
said, looking up at the stars. 

He made no answer as he looked on her, 
her white throat and upturned face dimly 
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discernible in the dark, her hair seeming 
part of the night. Her white arm, nursing her 
rounded chin, rested on his shoulder, as he 
pointed to the constellations. 

“The ancient myths are told in the stars,” 
he said. 

“They make me think of the shepherds 
that watched their flocks by night,” she 
answered. 

“And me of the Arabs of the desert, and 
of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, who were 
the first to study the mysteries of the heavens. 
They have passed with myriad millions 
into oblivion, though they looked on those 
same stars.” 

“It gives sublimity of thought,” she said, as 
she placed her hands in his. 

“On nights like this,” he answered, “I have 
always felt a strange exaltation and unrest. 
In my desire to be alone, I have been con- 
scious of a pain which I could not define, 
unless it were of the heart. In my loneliness 
I could not think of a soul in all the world 
that I loved, and I was unhappy. ‘To-night 
it is different. [have the exaltation, but I am at 
rest; at peace with the world, in the companion- 
ship that I have longed for all these years.” 

In the tumultuous moment that followed, 
Downing marveled that he heard the crickets 
singing, loudly though they sang, but the 
pressure of the hands that still remained in 
his*was more than words to him. 
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IV—Tue War Patu 

LTHOUGH startled by the apparition, the 

half-breed acted rationally, fumbled in 

the pocket of his hunting shirt and 

finally brought forth a silver flask. The 

Indian stared at him eagerly as he unscrewed 

the top, and covetously as he took a long 
drink therefrom. 

When the potent liquo: had put new life 
into his veins, he turned to the girl. She had 
fainted apparently. With the blade of his 
hunting knife he separated her teeth and 
poured a little of the whisky down her throat. 
He watched her anxiously until she opened 
her eyes, staring frightened and_ puzzled 
beyond his kneeling figure to the stark form 
of the red warrior, who bent over them both. 
“She lives!” triumphantly said the half- 
breed. 

The tall Indian grunted acquiescence. 

“How do you feel, mademoisellef” he 
continued, looking down at her again. 

“Sorry that I have been summoned back 
to life again,” came the weak but resolute 
answer. : 

“You are doubly mine now,” he said 
eagerly. “Had it not been for me you would 
have gone down in the rapids yonder.” 

“IT wish your arm had been paralyzed 
before you had succeeded,” said the girl, 
striving to sit up, and yet shrinking from his 
assistance when he himself raised her into a 
sitting position. 

The Indian said something in the guttural 
language of the Sioux, which she did not 
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understand. The half-breed made quick 
reply. 

“Yes, he may well be surprised,” he said 
boastfully. ‘We are the first persons that 
ever came through that rapids alive. ‘Thanks 
to me, Jules Girot, I did it.” 

Then he rose to his feet and had further 
with the newcomer. She real- 
ized instantly that her captor had gone over 
body and soul to the Sioux; that he had cast 
his lot in with Crazy Horse, chief of the 
Oglala band, and that this Indian was Yellow 
Foot, a famous sub-chief, who had command 
of a war party with whom the half-breed had 
rendezvous. She knew 
also that they were discussing eagerly what 
was to be done with her; that the Indian was 
pressing some sort of an argument, or making 
some sort of an appeal, which the half-breed 
was vigorously resenting. She knew, too, 
that her present safety depended upon the 
half-breed; that if his protection were with- 
drawn her honor would not be worth a mo- 
ment’s purchase. 

She was hopeful of her captor’s immediate 
intentions, and she was reasonably confident 
of his ability. Yet she was not certain of 
either of these possibilities, and her position 
filled her with a sickening horror, enhanced 
by the helplessness in which she found herself, 
bound hand and foot, utterly unable even in 
case of necessity to strike a blow at her own 
heart and take her own life. God, in His 
inscrutable way, had preserved her for some 
purpose; she could not believe it was to be 


conversation 


made a convenient 
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given over to the brutality and ferocity of 
the red fiends or the white one. 

Presently the conversation ended. 
The lashing around her feet was untied and 
cast off. She was lifted up and made to 
stand. ‘The first steps she took were exqui- 
sitely painful, because she had been so long 
secured in so cramped a position, but by 
degrees strength came back to her, and in 
obedience to the command of the half-breed 
she followed the Indian the 
and up a winding ravine that led from the 
river’s bank to the uplands. 


was 


across beach 


When she reached the level of the plateau 
she was surprised to find awaiting there a 
considerable band of Sioux and Cheyennes, 
all painted for war. With them, although it 
was distinctly Indian 
precedent of which she had ever heard, there 
was a woman, a full-blooded Indian squaw, 
apparently the wife of Yellow Foot. What 
power she had employed to be permitted to 
follow her husband did not appear. Ifer 
appearance, however, afforded to Amy Ben- 
ham one ray of comfort. Not 
was a woman, for the squaws were often more 
cruel, vindictive and malevolent than the 
braves, but because she was known to the 
white woman, and because the white woman 
had befriended her. 

As the little party approached the crowd, 
Mahwissa, the Blue-bird, stolidly 
into the face of the white woman, and turned 
indifferently away without a sign of recog- 
nition. ‘The girl’s senses were acutely sharp- 
ened by the dangers of her position, and she 
divined instantly that for some reason no 
sign of mutual recognition was to be given. 
Indeed, it seemed at first as if the squaw had 
made a mistake in her indifference, for all 
the other Indians crowded eagerly around 
the half-breed, the chief and—prize of all 
prizes—the white woman. 


contrary to every 


because she 


looked 


There was more excited conversation and 
much pointing backwards on the trail. 
Finally the chief gave some orders and the 
young bucks brought out the ponies. 
the spare mounts one was provided for the 
white woman and another for the 
The latter was apparently told off especially 
to watch the former, for to her was given the 
halter of Amy Benham’s peny. As _ before, 


From 


squaw. 


she was mounted astride and her feet tied 
beneath the belly of the horse. ‘The half- 
breed and Yellow Foot took the lead. An 


old warrior with three or four adventurous 
young bucks was ordered to bring up the rear. 
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The others surrounded the two women and 
the whole party trotted rapidly across the 
uplands toward the now not distant foothills 
of the range. 

Miserable, indeed, were the reflections of 
Yet, in her awful desper- 
Every 


the white woman. 
ation, she did not quite give up heart. 
hour which passed with her still unharmed 
added to the her faint 
though they were. 

In the first place she knew that long ere 
this Sullivan and the men of the ranch would 
She was equally confident 


chances of rescue, 


be on her trail. 
that Kennard would not be long after the 
She had confidence in the skill 
and daring of the one, and in the dévotion 
and persistence of the other. With two such 
men after him, the half-breed would eventually 
They might be too late for 
anything but vengeance, but at least there 
Meanwhile she could 


cattleman. 


be overtaken. 


would be no delay. 
only pray, and pray as she had never prayed 
before. 

God seems far away sometimes to people 
in trouble. ‘To her He was most imminent. 
She had no one but Him, and to Him, as she 
rode along with half closed eyes, swaying 
uneasily as the road grew rougher, winding 
,through the foothills and toward the vast 
bulk of the range itself, she poured out her 
soul in fervent petition. She besought God 
to ‘prese:ve her and restore her to the arms 
of the man whom she now realized she loved 
with all her soul. 

In the midst of her sufferings she could even 
feel a pang of pity as she thought how Kennard 
must be undergoing all of the tortures of the 

She opened her 
eyes and stared at the half-breed, and marveled 
at the temerity of the man, inviting upon 
these 


damned; and Sullivan, too. 


himself such avengers of blood as 


two men. 

Sometimes she looked over at the squaw 
riding imperturbably by her side. If her 
eyes met those of the Indian woman, as before, 
they stared at her blankly, with no sign of 
Sometimes, indeed, the squaw 
seemed to be pouring abjurgations upon her 


recognition. 


helpless companion, which greatly amused 
the younger men, who proceeded eagerly to 
gather about her, but, after warning from 
Yellow Foot and threatening looks from the 
half-breed, did not otherwise molest her. 
The half-breed, to whom the Big Horn 
mountains his 
led the way, and presently, about two hours 


were as familiar as cabin, 


before dark, they entered upon a gloomy 
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canon; a narrow trail led halfway between the 
bottom and the creek along one of the sides. 
They had to go in single file here and trust 
to the sure-footedness of their ponies. 

Amy Benham’s hands had been untied. 
The strain of the long hours had paralyzed 
them. Even the fierce pains of earlier in the 
day had been succeeded by a numb, dead 
feeling. She was helpless to guide her pony. 
She found herself staring over at the dark 
depths beneath them, wondering whether it 
would not be better to throw her body vio- 
lently in that direction, and thus cause the 
pony to lose his footing and send them both 
crashing to death below, than to proceed to 
fate awaited her at the end of the 
journey. Again and again she swayed toward 
the canon, and perhaps might have gone over 
it had it not been that for one moment Mah- 
wissa, who had dismounted and was leading 


what 


the white woman’s pony, flashed one glance 
of intelligent entreaty back at her in the 
growing dusk. 

Did the savage Indian woman divine what 
was in her white sister’s heart, and was she 
offering encouragement to wait for possible 
help later on? At any rate she remained on 
her horse until the perilous passage had 
been made. 

Rounding a sharp and dangerous angle in 
the walls of the cation, where the trail ran to 
a mere thread, the party found themselves 
on a wide level shelf suitable for camping. 
The way appeared broad and easy. It 
ascended to the upper levels a short distance 
beyond the shelf. A spring of water gushed 
from the rocks hard by, and fell musically 
over the edge into the depths. 

The band had traveled with the greatest 
possible rapidity and had put many miles 
between them and the distant ranch where 
her dead father lay. She had him 
foully murdered before her eyes, and yet he 
seemed to be still alive, waiting for her, 
perhaps, in truth, he was. 


seen 


watching over her 
She sat her horse inertly until the half-breed 
cut the lashing and lifted her down. Then 
for the first time since the morning he cast off 
the rope that bound her arms to her side. 
She was without moving them. 
His experience had taught him what would 
be her situation and he vigorously chafed 
her arms, in spite of her faint remonstrances, 
until the blood again flowed freely in them. 
He had made no search of her and did not 
know that small knife hidden 
beneath the loose white waist she wore. 


power of 


she had a 
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She was allowed to go free because of the 
absolute hopelessness of escape. One Indian 
was sent back to the mouth of the narrow 
pass, where the turn in the canon gave opening 
to the broad shelf. 
it prevented any one commanding it from the 
top of the cahon, and a man or two stationed 
at the upper end of the trail on the far side, 
from which no danger was to be apprehended, 
could see the country and give ample warning 
So secure were 


The rocks overhanging 


of the approach of an enemy. 
they that the Indians even kindled a fire from 
some of the store of wood which had been 
accumulated within the recesses of a cave-like 
opening at the back, evidently for just such 
purposes as this; for the camp was apparently 
a favorite one with the half-breed or with the 
Indians. Meat was soon cooking, and in a 
short time her portion, with some dirty hard 
that the half-breed had somewhere 
procured, and a canteen full of cold spring 
handed to her. She ate and 
For one reason, she was 


bread 
water, was 
drank ravenously. 
frightfully hungry; and for another, as before, 
she would eat that she might live and battle 
for her honor and her freedom. 

The half-breed left her to herself until the 
crude meal was over and pipes had been pro- 
cured. Then he came toward her. He 
realized he had made a mistake when he saw 
her step swiftly to the very brink of the cafion 
and stand poised thereon. 

“Girot,” she said, “if you do not stop 
where you are I shall leap into the cafion.” 

“Ts that the measure of your hatred, made- 
moiselle ?” he said in savage disappointment. 

“No,” she said, “there is no measure to it.” 

But, on the instant, there flashed through 
the possibility that she might 

The Indians were lazily smok- 
ing around the fire. The Indian woman sat 
apart intently observing the two. From 
where the girl stood on the edge of the cafion 
she squaw with her hands 
clasped in entreaty. Amy Benham knew 
that Mahwissa spoke fair English, for she 
herself had taught her in days gone by. 

? At any rate, her own 


her mind 
deceive him. 


could see the 


What did she propose 


idea and this unconscious suggestion ran 
together. 


“If I come nearer to you and leave this 
brink, will you promise not to harm me ‘ee 
she asked. 

“T swear it.” 

“On what ?” 

“On what you will, by the blood of my 
father; by the memory of my mother.” 
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Now, if the half-breed ever had any religion 
at all, which was doubtful, it was a compound 
of Indian superstition, with a smattering of 
Christian teaching. He wore a_ crucifix 
around his neck, marvelously carved, a beau- 
tiful piece of workmanship. 

“Swear by that,” she said pointing. 

“By your Christ, I swear,” said the half- 
breed with his hands upon the holy emblem. 

Instantly she stepped toward him, and he 
started to advance to her, but she motioned 
him_ back. 

“No,” she said, “not yet. Give me time.” 

“Time!” he cried, in exultant triumph, 
“you mean * 

She actually forced herself to smile at him, 
red-handed murderer though he was. As 
she did so she noticed the Indian woman 
nodding, after a furtive glance at the figures 
about the fire, who, because they were so 
near the light and were dazzled by it, could 
see little of what went on in ‘the darkness 
beyond. 

“You must guess what I mean,” answered 

the girl, forcing herself to speak pleasantly, 
“you have paid for my father’s life by saving 
my own.” 
I'rue,” exclaimed the man, drawing him- 
self up proudly and throwing his head back 
like a conqueror, “there is no one else in the 
world who has ever come through White 
Horse rapids with a woman, but I have done 
so, and I love you.” 

“It was splendid!” said the girl, once 
again waving him off, as he would fain come 
nearer her, with another gesture, “and I 
appreciate it. I was mad when I spoke of 
throwing myself off the brink a moment 
since. I did it to try you, to test your 
affection.” 

“Then you do not hate me ?” 

“Hate you!” she cried, striving with all 
her soul not to give the real significance to 
the words that she forced her lips to utter. 

“But you see it is so sudden, and—give me 
time! You are so powerful, so masterful, 
I realize you are my only protector from these 
Indians, that without you I should be—” 

He nodded. 

“You say truly, mademoiselle.” 

I appreciate all that, but you said you 
wanted to win me. Won’t you give me a 
chance to learn to care ?” 
love—“for you?” she ran on ‘desperately, 
and worn out. This 
I have been 


oor 


she could not say 


“T am so tired now, 
has been a hard, rough wooing. 
bound fast a long time and I am nearly dead 
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for want of sleep. In the morning, as you 
are a gentleman 

Hideous perversion of the word ! she thought, 
hating herself at the same time for her duplic- 
ity, and yet thrilling to see that it was 
working. She had struck the right chord 
to his vanity. 

“As I am a gentleman, mademoiselle,” 
he said in eager joy, “you shall rest undis- 
turbed this night. My hand upon it.” 

He held out his hand theatrically, as he 
spoke. The hand stained with her father’s 
blood! She forced herself by the exercise 
of as terrible a constraint as was ever put 
upon a woman, to touch it with her own. 
At the same time that she did so her left hand 
slid to the knife hid beneath the loose blouse 
she wore. If he meant to break his word— 
well, she was not sufficiently removed from the 
brink to render it impossible to throw herself 
over and perhaps drag him along with her. 
But evidently she had succeeded in cozening 
him completely, for without drawing her 
toward him, he pressed his lips upon her 
hand with some gallant habit of gesture and 
some grace of manner inherited from bygone 
France of long centuries before. 

“You shall sleep there,” he pointed to a 
dark recess, “‘and Mahwissa shall sleep with 
I, myself will see that no harm comes 
I am a great man among the Sioux. 
Crazy Horse leads 
There 


you. 
to you. 
There is war in the land. 
and all the other chiefs will follow. 
will be blood. He is a great chief.” 
“But the United States will win in the end.” 
“Oh, yes, perhaps so; but there is always 
British Columbia. We can be far away.” 
“Yes?” she said, “far away.” 
“In the morning, then, mademoiselle ?” 
“In the morning,” said the girl, ‘‘you shall 
find me all that I ought to be toward you.” 
It was a daring thing to say, but he was so 
blinded by her apparent compliance and by 
his egregious self-conceit that he failed to 
comprehend the double meaning. Doffing 
his hat, he bowed low before her, turned and 
spoke a few words to Mahwissa, and left her. 


YY 


V—TueE InpIAN Squaw 


OMEHOW or other, when Amy Benham 
lay down on the rough stone in the niche 
far from the camp fire and near the narrow 
entrance to the trail, with the Indian woman 
interposing between her and the others, she 
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had a sense of safety which she had not 
hitherto enjoyed. Even the hard rocks were 
comfortable to her. She could stretch her 
tired limbs upon them and get some rest, yet 
sleep was far from her. She lay with wide 
open eyes staring past the Indian woman, 
toward the group around the fire. They 
had nothing to keep them awake, and, like 
most primitive peoples, grew sleepy so soon 
as it became dark. One after another they 
disposed themselves for sleep around the 
dying embers of the fire. 

The half-breed, who had been smoking 
with the rest, rose to his feet after a while, 
taking a step or two in her direction, which 
made her heart throb wildly and her hands 
seek the knife, but he thought better of what- 
ever intention he had cherished, for he re- 
turned and presently laid down with the 
others, and soon slept. 

The Indian woman did not move for a long 
time thereafter. Amy was more confident 
than ever that in her she had a friend. She 
trusted to the savage woman’s instinct to 
decide upon just the right time for telling 
her whatever there was to be told. 

Finally, after perhaps a vigil of two hours 
or more, Mahwissa turned and laid her 
hand upon her white sister’s. The girl im- 
mediately sat up. Mahwissa thereupon rose 
to her feet, extended her hand and lifted 
her companion to her side. As she did so a 
thought seemed to strike her. She knelt 
down and examined by touch the feet of the 
girl. She discovered, as she suspected, that 
Amy was wearing a pair of low shoes, little 
more than slippers. Motioning her to sit 
again, the squaw drew off her slippers. 'Tak- 
ing off her own moccasins, she tied them on 
the white woman’s feet. ‘Then the two arose 
again, and the Indian woman led the way 
along the deep, black, impenetrable shadow 
of the rock. ‘Their progress was very delib- 
erate. Mahwissa did not put a bare foot 
down until by exploring with it she was sure 
no loose pebble might awaken those lightest 
of sleepers, the Indians behind. 

Amy did not know what was about to 
happen, but she realized that some effort 
for her freedom was being made, and_ that 
her safety lay in silently following the motions 
of her guide. She knew that a watchman 
had been posted at the mouth of the trail. 
Ifow they were to pass him she did not divine, 
unless the squaw had made some arrange- 
ment to let them pass. Slow as was their 
progress, they traversed the ground at last. 


Now the moon had so far sunk that its 
light fell on but one spot, and that was the 
jutting point around which they must pass 
and beyond which the sentry watched the 
trail. If any one were awake when _ they 
rounded that point discovery would be certain. 
Amy resolved that rather than be retaken 
she would leap over the cliff. But just before 
it became necessary to step into the moon- 
light, the Indian turned, and with a gesture 
halted her companion. 

“Wait,” she faintly whispered. 

Amy nodded. ‘The next moment the 
squaw disappeared around the promontory. 
Anxiously looking back from the shadow 
toward the group about the dead fire, the 
woman saw that they had not been observed. 
Then her glance turned forward. She could 
hear no noise except the wind softly swaying 
the pines far above her head, or sweeping 
gently down the mountain pass. ‘The breeze 
cooled her aching head and burning cheeks. 
Her lips were parched with thirst; she strove 
in vain to wet them and would have given 
much for a drink of water. 

What was happening on the other side of 
the promontory ? She stared at the sharp 
edge of the rock around which the trail bent 
so quickly, 

Suddenly something seemed to move on 
the edge of the rock. Cautiously a head 
peered around it. Moonlight Mahwissa! 
‘There was a little backward jerk of the head, 
and it was gone. ‘The meaning of the signal 
was obvious, She was to come on. ‘The 
way was open. Nerving herself for the 
fearful passage she stepped on. Now she 
was in the full moonlight. She could hear 
her heart beat so loud that it seemed to send 
echoes down the canon. She expected every 
second to hear the alarm cry behind her, to 
feel a bullet in her back. It took but a second 
or two, but it seemed hours, before she rounded 
the rock. In the relief from the awful strain 
she swayed and would have fallen had not 
the Indian woman caught her and given her a 
little shake of impatience, which recalled her 
to herself. 

This side of the promontory’ was in full 
moonlight. The first object that greeted 
her eyes was the dead body of an Indian, 
sprawling on his face, on the narrow trail. 
They had to step over him to go farther. 

“You killed him!” whispered the girl. 

The Indian woman nodded. She was not 
inclined to unnecessary speech, and without 
apparently considering the matter further, 
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pressed on down the trail. She went carefully 
still, but more and more swiftly, until by and 
by, as the path widened and became more 
practicable, she broke into a dog trot, her 
companion following hard upon her heels. 
More ground can be covered in less time 
if the distance be long in that way than any 
other, but the pace is a telling one. More- 
over, while the moccasin is the best of running 
shoes for those who are used to it, it does not 
take the place on the civilized foot of a stout 
boot for such going. 

Amy Benham was a splendidly developed 
girl. Every athletic exercise to which young 
womanhood is addicted she had _ practised, 
and her muscles were in thorough training. 
She had all the vigor and strength of that 
West Wind for which she was named, but, as 
the moments passed by until perhaps two 
hours or more had elapsed, in their silent 
plod, plod, plod, down the cajion, her strength 
began to give out. She lagged farther and 
farther behind, until presently the squaw 
turned and saw that she was utterly worn out. 

Mahwissa stopped instantly. By great 
good fortune the breakdown had occurred 
just at the one practicable spot for a descent 
to thecafion, where, if they could cross the river, 
a lateral gorge seemed to open a way for 
further progress. 

The be-i thing for them to do under the 
circumstances, Mahwissa decided, would be 
to descend to the level of the stream, cross it, 
and lose themselves in the walls of the moun- 
tain on the other The ground was 
rocky and trailing them would be difficult, 
besides the Indians would not dare to trace 
their steps too far. Otherwise they would 
run into some of the parties which Amy 
Benham and Mahwissa knew would be 
following them. 

Mahwissa did the thinking for the party. 
Seeing how exhausted the girl was she pointed 
to the declivity, sharp enough in all conscience, 
and immediately turned and slipped over the 
surface wall. For her to decide was to 
attempt. The moon, now low on the horizon, 
still gave them enough light to enable them 
to make the descent. With clothes torn, 
with bleeding hands, with bruised bodies, 
with moccasins in rags, Amy finally reached 
the level of the river. The squaw had also 
suffered, but not to the extent of the more 
delicately nurtured white woman. 


side. 


Tired, exhausted, bruised, broken, suffering 
though they were, they did not dare to rest 
more than five minutes to recover breath and 
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strength. Fortunately they had struck a 
point where it was possible to cross the river 
by means of high boulders. Leaping from 
rock to rock, several times the white girl 
would have slipped into the torrent but for 
the ready assistance of the other. 

Amy fell panting on a little patch of soft 
sand thrown up behind a jutting boulder. As 
she sank down she pointed to her feet. Mah- 
wissa stooped and examined them. The 
moccasins had been badly torn but there 
was still some service in them. The squaw 
wore the usual blanket. With the same knife 
with which she had stabbed the watcher in 
the trail she cut long strips from it and bound 
them deftly about the other’s feet. Her own 
were also bruised and bleeding, but that did 
not matter; she was used to that sort of thing, 
and with the stoical endurance of her race she 
could go on until the very flesh was stripped 
from the bone. 

Washing her feet in the cool water of the 
river, and drinking copious draughts of it, 
restored Amy Benham somewhat, and _ pres- 
ently she arose; and, with Mahwissa once 
more in the lead, the two turned into the black 
opening in the mountain wall to the right. 

They soon found that they were in a lateral 
cafion, the trend of which was generally up- 
ward. ‘The going was not too hard at first, 
for it apparently opened or led to a grassy 
upland, and recent rains had washed the soil 
down until the sharp rocks had been hid 
The ground fell 
The walls 


by a covering of soft earth. 
away sharply in front of them. 
of the cafion behind were evidently a sharp 
ridge, barely scalable at that point, the only 
one in its whole long, twisting course. Off 
to the right the mountains rose again in. the 
shape of gigantic cliffs. To the left, as far 
as they could tell in the now almost vanishing 
moonlight, lay a deep valley. The sinking 
moon indicated that several miles away rose 
other walls of rock. 

They did not waste much time in specu- 
lating on the scenery but, with Mahwissa 
once more leading, they scrambled rapidly 
down the steep declivity. Keeping far enough 
from the rise of the mountain wall to avoid 
the great mass of boulders and broken rocks 
which lay at the feet of the high precipice 
to the northward, they staggered wearily, 
but desperately on, this time side by side. 

One year before, while on a hunting ex- 
pedition with her father, she had met Mah- 
wissa. Riding a few miles from the camp, 
she had come across a wretched Indian woman 
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holding in her arms a baby. ‘The woman 
had a few belongings about her, a little food, 
a sorry pony, and a wretched tepee, but she 
seemed utterly oblivious to anything except 
the child she held to her breast, who was 
suffering from a case of malignant smallpox. 
When the little papoose, her first and only 
child, had developed the disease the woman 
had been unmercifully turned out of the camp 
and left with her offspring until both recovered 
or perished—Hagar and Ishmael again! 

Ninety-nine white men and women out of 
a hundred would have fled from possible 
infection in horror, but, as I have told you, 
Amy Benham, this daughter of the West, 
was always in the hundredth woman’s class. 
Her woman’s heart was touched by the plight 
of her forlorn and desolate red sister. She 
had some knowledge of medicine and she 
actually staid out there on the plain, with- 
drawing herself from the hunting party, 
forbidding any of them to come near her, 
and remained with the poor squaw, doing 
what she could for the abandoned child and 
woman until the baby died. She even re- 
mained with her still longer, until it was 
quite evident there was no danger of any 
further infection to either of them. 

Thereafter, one night, with brief taciturn 
words of acknowledgment in broken English, 
the squaw had bidden her farewell and turned 
away on her long tramp northwest to join her 
own people. That she had not forgotten 
the kindness of the white woman was quite 
evident from what she had done now. ‘Truly 
the West Wind had scattered bread upon the 
waters. 

“Mahwissa,” said Amy, “what did you 
do to the man in the pass ‘ee 

“Kill him—he kick me away when papoose 
sick.” 

“But your husband ?” 

“He say ‘go’. He beat me.” 

“Are you not Yellow Foot’s wife ed 

“He plenty squaw. Me only one,” re- 
turned the woman darkly. “Me go, he no 

5% 

care. 

“How did you come to be with that war 
party r 

“T hear Girot say they take you. I follow 
Find them last night. Yellow 
I come help 


long time. 
Foot say, “She here—she stay.’ 
you. I no forget.” 

In the dim light Amy reached out and caught 
the small brown hand of her companion and 
pressed it ardently. 

“I do not know how I can ever thank you.” 


WEST WIND 


“You brave woman,” was the answer. 
“You no ’fraid, my little papoose, he die hold 
your hand. I no forget.” 

“But your people rr 

“They no care. They drive me away. I 
stay with you now all time. I live with you. 
I die with you.” 

They plodded on for a few moments more 
in silence. By this time the white woman 
was utterly exhausted, and even the indomi- 
table Indian woman began to show signs of 
distress. Just as Amy was about to declare 
her inability to go farther the Indian woman 
stopped, turned her head so that her ear could 
atch any sound from the direction whence 
they had come. Naturally Amy suited her 
action to the other’s, and both stood listening. 

Presently Amy started violently. Faint 
and far, yet sufficiently distinct to identify it, 
were heard cracking sounds—the firing of 


rifles. It was at the camp! Their escape 
had been discovered. Pursuit would be 
begun. 


Instantly the two women turned to each 


other. ‘Tightening their hand clasp, they 
broke into a_ staggering run, their first 


thought being to put farther distance between 
them and those whom they knew would be 
upon their tracks. Fear lent them strength. 
Desperation gave them courage. With racked 
muscles and tired feet and broken bodies, 
they toiled on. 

On and on they went until the first faint 
forerunner of dawn came in the east, when 
suddenly, without a word, Mahwissa plunged 
headlong. With a convulsive shudder she 
lay still where she had fallen. Utterly at a 
loss to account for it, the girl, overwhelmed 
and appalled, dropped on her knees beside 
her and turned her over on her face. Blood 
was flowing fregly from a jagged wound in 
her forehead, caused by her head striking a 
rock when she fell. Fortunately they were 
near water. Desperately rising to her feet, 
the girl dragged herself to the spring, her 
handkerchief was soaked in the cool water, 
and she came back and applied it to the 
prostrate Indian’s head. She was made of 
stout stuff, this savage, and soon revived, 
sat up again, and as she did so, in spite of 
her Indian stoicism, groaned. 

“What is it?” cried the girl. 

“Foot,” was the grim answer. 

An examination revealed the fact that— 
wonder of wonders for an Indian !—Mah- 
wissa had sprained her ankle severely in 
her hurry. Her present agony would have 
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ALONG 


AS THEY RODE 


THE SQUAW SEEMED TO BE HEAPING IMPRECATIONS UPON HER COMPANION 
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made a less stoical person scream with the 
anguish. 

“T am afraid,” Amy said at last, “‘it is 
badly sprained. You cannot walk upon it. 
Oh, God! what shall we do ?” 

“You can goon,” said Mahwissa. “Leave 
me. They find me. I no tell where you are.” 

“No,” was the reply. “I shall stay with 
you. We must hide somewhere. Perhaps 
they cannot find us here. Our trail ought to 
be hard to follow. If it rains it will be com- 
pletely lost. See! it looks threatening.” 

“Rain will come,” said Mahwissa, “but 
maybe too late.” 

“We shall have to chance it,” said the other 
woman resolutely. ‘Meanwhile we have to 


AT GENOA 
stay here anyway, for I can go no farther. 
I am worn out.” Here she pointed to her 
feet, the strips of blanket were stained with 
blood. “Look,” she said, “every step is 
pain to me. I am ready to die, and we will 
die together if need be.” 

“You good woman! You brave woman!” 
said the Indian gently, her eyes luminous. 

“No,” said the girl quietly. “I am only 
doing as I would be done by. I am doing 
for you what you have tried to do for me. 
First I will bind up your ankle, and then 
we will wait here quietly and rest until 
day-break, then we will see what is to be 
done. God has helped us. He will not desert 
us now.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 











HOMESICKNESS AT GENOA 


By Lee Brrpsay 


I have climbed thy hills, fair Genoa, 
On a gentle summer day 

And gazed upon thy lateen sails 
Come swelling up the bay 

But my heart was in my own land, 
Far in the West away! 


I have chatted with thy daughters 
Through their white coquettish veils 
But not these, nor thy waters, 
Nor thy ships with lateen sails 
Could win me from my own land, 


Far in the West away! 


I have seen thy palaced mountains 


Bend down at eve to play 


With thy fairy flashing fountains 


Ah, yes, thy world is gay, 


But my heart throbs for my own land, 


Far in the West away! 

















LOVE IN THE LO-LANDS 


A STUDY FROM LO LIFE BY GRANT WALLACE 
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By Childe Harold 
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HERE ARE NOTED VARIOUS FACTS RELATING TO 
THE PROGRESS AND GENERAL ADVANCEMENT 
OF ALL THE WEST 
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MANSIONS FOR MONEY BAGS 


HOW THE BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO HAVE REBUILDED FOR THE 
TREASURE OF THE FUTURE 
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By R. M. Wetcu 


CASHIER OF THE SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS UNION AND SECRETARY 
OF THE CALIFORNIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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NTELLIGENT strangers who come to San banks have taken. Many splendid structures have 
Francisco and observe what this city has done been erected by San Francisco banks on various 
towards rehabilitation in a little more than three — streets. Some of such buildings are monumental, 
years invariably remark the great part which the all well adapted to the uses for which they have been 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT THE 
CORNER OF GRANT AVENUE AND MARKET STREET 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION IS 
HOUSED IN THE RECONSTRIUCTED 
MILLS BUILDING 


designed. Making a very conservative estimate, 
they represent collectively an outlay of approxi- 
mately $15,000,000, including the cost of the sites 
upon which they stand. 

To the mind of the inquirer, two significant facts 
appear. The first is that the cost of bank premises, 
ornate and elegant as they are in some instances, 
represents collectively but a small proportion of the 
enormous aggregate assets of the banks of San 
Francisco, less than four per cent, in fact. The 
second is that the highest priced realty in the several 
sections available for banking purposes has been 
selected as sites where new sites have been required. 
Where banking houses are on their old sites the same 
fact exists. 

The assets of the banks of San Francisco aggre- 
gate over $400,000,000. On the latest date when a 
tabulation was made, April 28, 1909, the assets 
amounted in round figures to $391,000,000, which 
were distributed among the classes of banks as 
follows: Savings Banks, $152,237,000; National 
Banks, $127,818,000; State Commercial Banks, 
$111,035,000. Since then the natural growth has 
brought the grand total to upwards of $400,000,000. 
This accentuates the fact that the cost of bank sites 
and structures is reasonably small relatively, and no 
more than good business judgment, looking to the 
future, must approve. 








BAGS DEECTION 

Market street, California street, Montgomery 
street and some other central thoroughfares are 
highly ornamented by the architectural attractions 
of the bank buildings. The eyes of all visitors are 
drawn tothem. I think it is fair to say that no other 
class of our citizens has done as much as the bankers 
have done upon their own initiative to rehabilitate San 
Francisco since the great conflagration of 1906, and 
this statement needs no qualification. This assertion 
is here intended to be applied wholly to the rehabilita- 
tion and construction of their banking houses, though 
a much wider application would be entirely justified 
when there are considered the appalling conditions 
of destitution, apprehension and distrust that imme- 
diately followed the disaster of April 18, 1906, 
the world wide financial disturbance and panic that 
came later, and the wise and prudent measures 
adopted by the bankers of this city to relieve distress, 
conserve values and restore confidence, all of which 
justifies pride in our local financial institutions and 
in the men who administered them. 

The pictorial art serves to convey better than 
words correct ideas regarding the present San 
Francisco banking houses. Those that accompany 
this article will serve their purpose excellently. Yet 
some correlative facts are useful. When the flames 
were subdued in April, 1906, it was discovered that 
every building devoted wholly or in part to banking 
purposes had, with one exception, been destroyed 

















FACADE OF THE INDIVIDUAL BUILDING OF 
A. BOREL & COMPANY 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND THE FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY OCCUPY THE 
GROUND FLOOR OF THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
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THE HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK BUILDING TOWERS THE CROCKER NATIONAL BANK FILLS THE GROUND 
ABOVE MARKET STREET FLOOR OF THE CROCKER BUILDING 


























THE SAN FRANCISCO NATIONAL BANK, AT LEIDESDORFF THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, ON 
AND CALIFORNIA STREETS CALIFORNIA STREET 
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SECTION 


THE BANKS 
or damaged. There were broken walls, shattered 
columns, fallen arches and physical chaos where the 
banking business had been actively conferring bene- 
fits on the commercial community only a few hours 
earlier. 

With the one exception herein noted, reconstruc- 
tion, rehabilitation or new construction was impera- 
tive. The bankers had first to conserve the public 
good; to take means to secure stability in local and 
state financial conditions; to take a measure of the 
duties implied by an unparalleled situation and to 
perform them without unnecessary delay and with 
due consideration, and then to provide for them- 
selves adequate and durable habitations, such as 
would be of permanent benefit in the new and un- 
expected order of things. 

How well these tasks have been met and been 
performed must be left to the public judgment. As 
regards the total value of bank premises it should be 
said that a further increase in their value will be 
occasioned by the construction of fine buildings to be 
erected in the near future on already selected sites. 

Notably, the Anglo & London Paris National 
Bank, the Union Trust Company and the San Fran- 
cisco Savings Union have yet to complete their new 
buildings, the designs for which indicate that they 
will be highly imposing and ornamental structures; 
located, as they will be, on prominent corners of 
Market street, the principal artery of trade and 
traffic, they will rank among the city’s architectural 
attractions. Another important banking structure 
in course of erection is that of the Mission Savings 
Bank at the corner of Valencia and Sixteenth streets. 
This building of distinctive Mission design will be 
an ornament to the section of the city known as the 
Mission, the most thriving and populous of San 
Francisco’s outlying boroughs. 

Since the fire of 1906, new bank structures have 
been completed and occupied by the following bank- 
ing corporations: First National Bank at Post, 
Montgomery and Market streets; Bank of Italy on 
Montgomery street; Banca Popolare Operaia 
Italiana at the junction of Montgomery avenue, 
Washington and Montgomery streets; the Italian 
American Bank at the corner of Clay and Mont- 
gomery streets; A. Borel & Co. on Montgomery 
street near California; the Yokohama Specie Bank 
(Japanese) on Sansome street near Clay street; the 
French American Bank on Sutter street near Mont- 
gomery; the Bank of California on California, 
Sansome and Halleck streets, a monument in itself; 
the San Francisco National Bank at the corner of 
California and Leidesdorff streets; the Portuguese 
American Bank on the corner of Clay and Front 
streets; the Mechanics Savings Bank at the corner 
of Market and Mason streets; the Metropolis Trust 
and Savings Bank on Market street opposite Mont- 
gomery street; and the Mission Bank on Sixteenth 
street near Mission. 

The reconstruction and rehabilitation of bank 
buildings on old sites that are owned by banks, and 
similar operations in rented premises in large busi- 
ness blocks centrally located, have been upon a 
very extensive scale. The importance of Market 
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THE WELLS FARGO NEVADA NATIONAL BANK, AT 
THE JUNCTION OF MARKET AND 
MONTGOMERY STREETS 
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street as a banking center 
has been increased; at the 
same time other banking 
localities have retained 
their prestige, which has 
been promoted both by 
costly construction and 
extensive rehabilitation. 
All large banking institu- 
tions in the city have con- 
tinued to do 
uninterruptedly since the 
resumption after the con- 
flagration of 1906. The 
work of rehabilitation is 
in large part accomplished. 
The constructive enter- 
prise looms larger than 
does the rehabilitation in 
the near future. 

Arguing from the past to 
the future and basing its 
expectation upon the developments previously ob- 
tained, San Francisco has logically advanced. The 
banking conditions have rested upon the sure and 
continuous increase of the prosperity of the city and 
upon the growth of resources of the interior counties. 
When one form of mining has been estopped by legal 
process or another has become unprofitable to an 
extent, as in the case of placer mining, other forms 
of this industry have advanced. It is estimated 
that the mineral output of California in the year 
1908 represented a grand total of more than $60,000,- 
000, this including the precious minerals and all 
other mineral substances that were commercially 
The annual total of mineral production 
has been growing for some years and thereis every 
reason to anticipate continued progress. 
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MODEL FOR THE SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS UNION, TO 
BE ERECTED AT THE 
AVENUE AND MARKET STREET 


BAGS DEVELOPMENT 
The causes of increas- 
ing financial, commercial 
and manufacturing impor- 
tance that inhere in the 
fortunate geographical po- 
sition of San Francisco, 
when considered in con- 
nection with an impending 
great awakening in Asia, 
and a better understanding 
of and increased desire all 
over the world for our 
home products of orchards 
and fields have been 
recounted. If they are 
“caviar to the general,” 
nevertheless they are ger- 
mane and embody great 
promise of the future. It 
would be tedious to multi- 
ply statistics that have 
become familiar through 
reiteration in public print, illustrative of the details 
of our varied industries. Suffice it to say that the 
lesson is sufficiently indicative to show conclusively 
that our banking facilities will be required in full; 
that their utility will grow with the greater demands 
that the future will bring to utilize banking re- 
sources; that it follows that the extensive bank con- 
struction of the past few years is justified and 
required by the present, and that it will inevitably 
be found vastly useful; that it has conferred great 
immediate physical and financial benefits. 

More than that, the degree of confidence which 
the San Francisco bankers have been instrumental 
in producing, by their active and vigorous participa- 
tion as actual builders, has been of great local and 
state value. 
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THE HANDSOME BUILDING FOR THE ANGLO 
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U.S. S. MILWAUKEE, OF WHICH THE UNION IRON WORKS IS PROUD 








THE CRADLE OF MEN-O’-WAR 


HOW THE VAST PLANT OF THE UNION IRON WORKS AT SAN FRANCISCO 
LAUNCHES FAMOUS SHIPS UPON THE PACIFIC 


By Davin H. WALKER 


N the Potrero section of San Francisco, made 

famous as the place where more than a score of 
war vessels for the United States Navy have been 
constructed, the plant of the Union Iron Works 
Company jars the air with the movement of pon- 
derous machinery, and rears aloft the structures of 
an immense shipyard. Housed in buildings that 
cover twelve of its twenty acres of area are machines 
that require for their proper use and accommodation 
in the main machine shop 36,000 square feet of floor 
space; in the machine shop 18,000 square feet of 
floor space; in the brass foundry 3,360 square feet; 
in the erecting shop 17,676 square feet; in the boiler 
shop 20,000 square feet. The shipbuilding plant 
alone has a large array of shops and machinery. 
This includes blacksmith, machine, joiner and plate 
shops, a sawmill and a hydraulic bending shop, con- 
taining 500-ton and 600-ton hydraulic bending 
presses, where heavy protective deck plates and light 
armor can be bent when they are cold. The last 
mentioned shop has 66,000 square feet of floor area. 


Situated in front of the shipyard and extending 
clear to the water’s edge are six giant ways, the 
longest of which has a length of 480 feet. The ways 
are all covered by massive timber scaffolding, carry- 
ing overhead traveling cranes so that plates and 
frames may be easily and rapidly moved and lifted 
into place on vessels that are in construction. The 
longest slip has four powerful cranes and the other 
slips two each. Two floating docks that were 
purchased recently are situated between wharves. 
These are, respectively, 301 feet and 271 feet long. 
They can lift vessels up to 5,000 tons. As the Union 
Iron Works Company has nearly all the repairing 
and overhauling of the steam vessels on the Pacific 
Coast their floating docks are kept in use constantly. 

An interesting collection of facts illustrates the 
magnitude of the plant in several ways. No similar 
institution west of the Missouri river can compare 
with it in completeness and size. The water 
frontage is, approximately, 2,000 feet. The deepest 
draught vessels can come alongside the wharves. 
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LAUNCHING THE U.S. S. CALIFORNIA AMID THE 


The Southern Pacific railroad tracks run into the 
yards. Shipments, therefore, can be made either by 
rail or by sea to all parts of the world. 

The history of the Union Iron Works plant runs 
back for its beginning to 1849, and the activities of 
the institvtion have embraced everything that has 
been requisite. At the works a ship is built com- 
plete and is made ready for sea, which is the fruit 
of the later years of development. A system of 
manufacturing all the auxiliary engines, fittings and 
outfits at the works of the builders insures a ship 
excellent throughout in quality. All auxiliary en- 
gines, valves and fittings have been designed and 
perfected in the light of experience. Neither time 
nor money is spared to make them complete. All 
the iron and bronze castings are manufactured at 
the shipbuilding works. In addition to the building 
of ships a great amount of rebuilding and repairing 
work is performed annually at the Union Iron Works 
plant. 

A national reputation has been won by the con- 
struction of a number of the most formidable and 
effective vessels of the Navy of the United States 
and by the building of a fast and powerful warship 
for Japan. The shipbuilding plant was established 
when the Union Iron Works was incorporated in 
1883 and the present site was secured. Since then 
a splendid record has been made. From the Union 
Iron Works ways for the United States Navy there 
have been launched three battleships, two armored 
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CHEERS OF LOYAL CITIZENS OF THE STATE 


low-freeboard coast defense vessels, three armored 
cruisers, five protected cruisers, two gunboats, three 
destroyers and also torpedo boats and submarines, 
the latter including the Grampus, Pike, Carp and 
Barraconta. In passing some records may be quoted 
that are of general concern. 

When the Spanish-American war broke out the 
battleship Oregon was on the Pacific Coast. She 
made a memorable run down the Pacific Coast and 
around the Horn. When she reached Jupiter Inlet, 
on the coast of Florida, her commander telegraphed 
to the secretary of the Navy that she had arrived 
and that his vessel was ready for orders. The gun- 
boat Marietta, which also was built by the Union 
Iron Works, accompanied the Oregon nearly all the 
way, in fact, until the battleship made its final spurt 
on the Atlantic. The Marietta reported a little later 
than the Oregon to the commander of the Atlantic 
fleet “in perfect order and ready for service.’ The 
cruiser San Francisco, which was built at the Union 
Iron Works, took part in the United States naval 
review in New York harbor in 1903. She sailed 
from San Francisco and arrived at New York with 
an absolutely clean sheet. Before the review her 
commander was asked if the vessel required anything. 
He returned the answer “nothing wanted.” The 


coast defense vessel Monterey was sent to Manila 
bay in haste, attended by a collier, upon the request 
of Commodore (since Admiral) Dewey. She arrived 
in due time at Manila bay in first-class condition. 
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The cruiser Olympia, also built at the Union Iron 
Works, was Dewey’s flagship at Manila bay, where 
she gave an excellent account of herself. The 
Farragut, which was designed at the Union Iron 
Works, was the first 30-knot destroyer for the 
United States Navy. She more than fulfilled all 
requirements. The cruiser Chitosi, which was 
built for the Japanese, at the Union Iron Works, 
from design furnished by the builders, obtained a 
maximum speed of more than 23 knots with Japanese 
firemen, the first instance of the kind. 

The Union Iron Works have constructed 90 
vessels. This fleet includes, in addition to naval 
craft, twelve passenger steamships, nine freight 
steamships, three steel ferryboats, thirteen tug- 
boats, two bulk-oil boats, two bulk-water boats, 
three steam yachts, three excursion steamers, one 
oil ship, one pilot boat and a score of steel barges. 

The Pacific mail steamship Manchuria was 
stranded off Waimanalo, on the island of Oahu. 
She was brought to the Union Iron Works for repairs. 
She is of 13,639 tons gross registry; 600 feet long by 
65 feet 4 inches beam; 43.4 feet moulded depth and 
11,000 indicated horsepower. On the Union Iron 
Works graving dock at Hunter’s Point the entire 


bottom of the ship was cut out and removed; all 
line and crank shafting was also removed, all crank 
pins were turned, the machinery was overhauled 
and repaired and was lined up after the vessel was 
again afloat. The work was performed two miles 
from the plant in 120 days. The services of 700 
men were required. Tracks were laid for locomo- 
tive cranes and air compressors and pipe lines were 
provided with capacity for operating 150 air tools. 

In the early mining days of California, then when 
the excitement raged ‘“‘on the Comstock” in Nevada, 
and since, during the progress of the mining in- 
dustry on this coast, the Union Iron Works have 
been large manufacturers of mining machinery. 
Three great gold recovering dredges are now in 
construction at the plant. All sorts of machinery 
are made. During the latter years of its existence 
the company has undergone various changes. It is 
now operated as the Union Iron Works Company. 
The absorption of the company by the Bethlehem 
steel corporation in 1905 put the works in a most 
unique position, enabling the management to con- 
tract for the construction of a battleship complete 
in every respect, including guns, armor and ammu- 
nition. 
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HOW A VAST ACREAGE OF MARSH NEAR PLEASANTON, CALIFORNIA, HAS 
BEEN DRIED OUT AND MADE INTO UNEXCELLED FARMING LAND— 
NOTABLE EXAMPLE OF ADVANCED HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING 


By Paut Go.ipsmiTH 


N interesting piece of drainage and reclama- 
tion work has just been completed back of 
Pleasanton, in Alameda county, by which a lake of 
five thousand acres and an additional five thousand 
acres of marsh land have been transformed into the 
best of sugar-beet and hop land. The work was 
done by Perry A. Haviland, county surveyor of 
Alameda county, and Fred H. Tibbetts of the Uni- 
versity of California, and was done purely to develop 
a splendid section and not for the purpose of putting 
the land on the market. The work has just been 
completed and is regarded as one of the best pieces 
of hydraulic engineering that has been accomplished 
in this state. 

Pleasanton is at the western end of the Livermore 
valley, and the drainage of this section is westerly. 
Through all seasons of the year there was some 
water on this area, and in time of winter floods, it 
became half lake, half marsh, the waters not draining 
off until too late to cultivate any portion of it. Ten 


thousand acres of rich land, within thirty miles of 
San Francisco by rail, was far too valuable a holding 
to be left in this useless condition; the owners, the 
Alameda Sugar Company, the Pleasanton Hop 
Company and Lilienthal & Company, determined 
upon a comprehensive system of drainage that would 
carry off the storm water in winter and suffice for 
irrigation in summer. Land in this section has 
raised as much as thirty-nine tons of sugar-beets 
per acre, bringing $5 a ton in the field, and as the 
average for the United States is twelve tons per acre, 
the importance of the project can be easily seen. 
County Surveyor Haviland and Mr. Tibbetts 
made an exhaustive study of the Livermore valley, 
from the geological conditions to the drainage area, 
extending from the eastern base of Mount Hamilton 
to the San Joaquin watershed on the east and to 
Mount Diablo on the north. They found nearly 
four hundred square miles draining into this marshy 
lake with a rainfall in the valley of more than fifteen 
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DREDGEK AT WORK IN THE MAIN LINE CANAL NEAR PLEASANTON, CALIFORNIA 


inches to thirty-two inches in the hills and the whole 
section subject to flooding at times. This marshy 
lake lay at the delta of five principal streams coming 
from the north, east and south, and the engineers 
found that they had to meet the three great questions 





trol, drainage and 
irrigation. The tech- 
nical engineering 
features of the work 
are hardly necessary 
here, but it can be 
said that this partic- 
ular piece of work 
covered in a small 
section every feature 
that is represented 
in the flooded sec- 
tions of the Sacra- 
mento valley. 





A main canal 
was dredged with 


the proper number of 
laterals to the differ- 
ent cree ks—dykes 
were built, small 
canals constructed, 
and to-day the dis- 
trict is dry, and can 
be kept so at all times 
of the year. These 
canals were excellent 
for flood time, but the 
engineers had to pro- 
vide for conserving 
the water in summer for irrigation. This was done 
by the construction of what is the highest, if not the 
largest “needle” dam in the country. So the waters 
have receded, and rich land has appeared, laden with 
promise for the uses to which it may now be devoted. 

















THE COMPLETED FOUNDATIONS OF THE HIGHEST NEEDLE DAM IN ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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